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readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paria desiqna The patterns are made in one 
standard size only An order coupon with prices and fur 
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MEMORIAL TO JANE AUSTEN IS PLANNED 
in the form of a window to be placed in Win 
chester (England) Cathedral. The designer is to 
be Mr. Rempe, who has lately done important 

and successful work of this sort in Lichfield Cathedral. 
American contributions to the fund are being gathered in 
Boston, and amounted at last accounts to $97. It is a 
fund to take a share in—a fund to which no 
thing can be felt to be owed, for which nothing is exact- 
ed or even expected, but which is graciously at home to 
receive its friends 

In every generation there are readers for whom Jane 
Austen’s stories have great attraction. The atmosphere 
of those tales is different enough from that we live in to 
afford a change of air that is on occasion highly salutary 
to a jaded mind. It is a pleasant, proper atmosphere, and 
makes the contemporary reader sigh for times, now past, 
when gentle-folks still lived in the country and folks in 
general knew their places. Probably she wouldn't like 
the times in actual experiment, nor herself keep the 
place she was expected to know; but, at any rate, Miss 
Austen’s tales are pleasant tales, and here’s hoping that 


the memorial window may be worthy of her! 

HE DEATH OF MR. KIPLING’'S OLDEST 
$ % daughter, on March 6, from the disease that so 

nearly carried off her father, brought a pang to 
thousands of sympathetic hearts. The health of all that 
family has been so decidedly a leading matter of public 
concern that it was impossible that anxiety about the 
children should not continue when anxiety about the 
father was happily stayed. It was a universal hope— 
alas! not destined to be fulfilled—that the troubles that 
have so accumulated upon the Kiplings might leave no 
lasting scar 


HERE IS SOME PRESENT PROSPECT THAT 
T for hardy persons, who don’t require more than their 

share of light and air and room at sea, it is going to 
be about as cheap to go abroad this summer as to stay at 
home. At any rate, the steamship companies have all 
cut rates, and at this writing the quality of transporta- 
tion which lately cost from $100 down to $50, costs now 
from $75 down to $25. Precisely why the reduction has 
been made has not been made clear, though the public has 
faith that the companies have a good reason for it. One 
theory is that it is a commercial compliment to the lines 
that run from the Canadian ports, which seemed to be at- 
tracting more than their proper quota of American pas 
sengers 


pleasant 


It is pointed out, too, that the reduction at preseit af 
fects comparatively little business. In most cases only 
the minimum rates have been lowered (the charges for 
the more expensive state-rooms continuing unchanged), 
and of the berths which have been cheapened not many 
can have been left disengaged, for the migratory season 
is close at hand, and steamer-lists for the next few months 
must have been well filled at the old rates before the cut 
was made 


rTVUE ATTENTION OF HORSEWOMEN IS IN- 
T vited to a recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, affirming the verdict of the lower 
court, which directed Mrs. Caroline Swift, of New Bed- 
ford, and her daughter Helen, to pay $5458 damages to 
Annie E. Adams, of Manchester, New Hampshire. It 
seems that in August, 1894, there was a coaching parade 
in New Hampshire. Mrs. Swift and ber daughter went 
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to it in a carriage drawn by two spirited horses driven 
by Miss Swift, who was then nineteen years old and 
weighed 108 pounds. Coming home there was a proces- 
sion of carriages on the road, and Miss Swift inadvertent- 
ly ran the pole of her vehicle into the back of the carriage 
in front of her. This excited her horses so that she 
couldn't hold them, and they drove the pole against Mrs. 
Adams’s back and injured her. Suit was brought in Mrs. 
Adams's behalf, and damages as aforesaid were awarded 
to her. The appeal seems to have been taken on the 
ground that Mrs. Swift was not responsible for her daugh- 
ter's driving, and was improperly included as a defendant. 
The court held that the excursion was a joint undertaking 
of the two ladies; that the mother was an equal promoter 
and manager, and not a mere guest, and that ‘‘ under her 
control and direction her daughter, so inexperienced a 
whip that it might be negligent to allow her to drive on 
such an occasion, was driving, and driving carelessly.” 
So the verdict of the jury was upheld. 

There are few mothers who would take their chances, 
under any circumstances, after two spirited horses driven 
by a spirited girl of ninetcen. To those few it will hard- 
ly be reassuring to learn that when they personally coun- 
tenance their daughters’ driving they make themselves 
pecuniarily responsible for its results. 


. HAS FREQUENTLY BEEN HELD UP AS A 
| reproach to the great majority of New York women 

that an interest in national] politics does not exist 
among them, as it does, for instance, among the cultivated 
classes of England. Be this as it may, a knowledge of 
her shortcomings and deficiencies has become like the 
keen prick of a quickened conscience in many a mind. 
It is no infrequent thing to hear one bewail the lack of 
time, and that sense of hurry which all New-Yorkers 
know, and which in her case has kept her from following 
the history of ber time. She makes resolutions by the 
score, and generally with sighs at her abysmal ignorance. 
She means in future, at least, to keep au courant with 
what Congress is doing. But her resolutions are, for the 
most part, made to be forgotten. Congress, unhappily, 
always begins to sit in the autumn, just when other things 
are more engrossing to the feminine mind; and before she 
knows it, it is too late to begin. 

Extraordinary as it may be, it is nevertheless true that, 
with all the reports which reach us every day, the last 
part of a morning paper to which the average woman 
turns, the part indeed almost invariably skipped, is the 
letter from Washington in which the news of Congress 
is given. Some great event, some scandal, or some start- 
ling dénouement may rouse ber into making a quick and 
cursory study of some conspicuous question—one deep 
enough to enable her to ask a question or two when her 
men friends are talking, but no more. The affair once 
settled, or no longer treated with head-lines, and she 
straightway forgets it, and all its correlation to national 
affairs, Individual Representatives in Congress, the pe- 
culiar qualities of their minds or the power of their per- 
sonalities, are only known to her by vague report, if 
known at all. She seldom forms her own opinions by 
reading any speech or succession of speeches, and she is 
almost never so equipped that she can trace the influence 
of any set of opinions or creeds in the formation of newly 
enacted laws, or of the passage or opposition of given 
bills. 

With the sudden development of our country into a 
great world-power, and while we are still struggling to 
frame our new-born ideals into systems, the duty of the 
every-day woman to equip herself for a better under- 
standing of what our national responsibilities are has 
become of paramount importance. The magazines are 
full of discussions of colonial policies, histories of the 
failures or successes of those of other nations, protests 
for and against our right to adopt any or to become our- 
selves a colonizing power. All of these are of great in- 
terest, and at this time of more than special interest, when 
they happen to be dealt with by well-equipped writers— 
men who have the power to make us suddenly see how 
simple a national policy may be, and how the ideals of a 
nation may differ but little from those of an individual; 
how indeed they might stand for the ideals of one of its 
most highly developed citizens 

It is too late to follow, except as the history of yester- 
day, that which was attempted and that which was ac- 
complished by the Fifty -fifth Congress, now no more. 
But certainly it would be well for us all to determine to 
follow, step by step, the working of that one which be- 
gins it session next autumn. 


putting into practical operation some of her father’s 

theories. When the family property was divided 
she refused to accept her portion, and though she lives at 
home, and is therefore in one sense dependent, she works 
in the fields with the peasants, and turns over the money 
she makes to those who are disabled by iliness. The 
money she makes, to be sure, is not excessive. Twenty 
or thirty kopecks a day comprises all her gain—a kopeck 
being half a cent of our money. When asked why she 
did not devote herself to more lucrative labors, the better 
to provide for her indigent neighbors, she replied: ‘‘ Asa 
matter of fact, I know of nothing that I can do that will 
bring me in more money than my work in the fields does. 
I have not been trained to make a living equal to that 
which I now enjoy at home, and if I were forced to shift 
for myself I don’t know that I could do any better than 
by working as a peasant woman. As matters now stand, 
I have my living at home, and there is also this oppor- 
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tunity to help the peasants. Besides earning a little 
money for them, I think that I am doing them some good 
by associating with them. It took them a long while to 
get accustomed to my companionship, and I don’t feel 
that even now they accept me as I should like to have 
them do; but a few, at any rate, have learned to realize 
that I am not playing with them or the work, and that 
I really want to be of service to them. What I shall suc- 
ceed in accomplishing, by way of example and sugges- 
tion, is but an infinitesimal part of what is necessary to be 
done before the peasants learn what it is that my father 
believes the Bible teaches that men ought to be and do; 
but it is a satisfaction to me to try to achieve even this 
slight result, and I am sure that already some of the wo- 
men have views and ideas that they did not have when 
they saw me playing tennis or sitting in the music-room 
the day long.” 

A correspondent of the Sun worked for one day with 
her in the fields, only to be too exhausted to stir until 
noon. But Maria was up again at dawn and out beside 
the peasants, seemingly as fresh as they. The peasants, 
by-the-way, rather resented the presence of a stranger as 
a possible ‘‘ playing philanthropist,” but the sincerity and 
devotion of Tolstoi’s daughter they never doubt; and, as 
her visitor just quoted observed, “If bright faces, grate- 
ful glances, and affectionate manners are indicative of her 
influence over her mother’s peasants, she is at least teach- 
ing them that although ‘God is high and the Czar far 
away,’ nevertheless they are not so forgotten and helpless 
as their lot would lead them to believe.” 


HE LONDON “SPECTATOR,” IN A RECENT 
T issue, devotes a thoughtful paper to that unique 

contribution to the literature of juvenile education, 
Mrs. Louise Hogan’s book, entitled A Study of a Child 
This volume is so full of suggestion to mothers and 
teachers, is so helpful and so conscientious, that we are 
moved to quote for members of Mothers’ Clubs and for 
the home group part ef what is said about it by our 
contemporary across the water: ‘‘Careful and trust- 
worthy biographies of children are rare. ‘ Bright sayings’ 
and’stories about them are abundant; but these, even if 
trustworthy, are naturally concerned chicfly with the ex 
ceptional, or even abnormal, From Darwin's pioneer work 
upon the order of development in the reflexes and senses 
of his own child to the beautiful studies of Preyer upon 
his, the really valuable and continuous records could be 
numbered upon the fingers of one hand. Now, however, 
a host of enthusiastic observers and recorders are at work 
in the home, and a number of most interesting and valu- 
able child-biographies have appeared, of which this cu- 
rious little volume is the latest. It is a careful and de- 
tailed record, in the form of a diary, of the sayings and 
doings of an only child of evidently educated and well-to- 
do parents, kept apparently by the mother. Its most strik 
ing features are the illustrations, consisting of sketches, 
plain and colored, of most original design, by the ‘subject’ 
himself. This, taken with the fact that much of the text 
naturally consists of a transcript of his childish prattle, 
makes the work almost an autobiography, or what physi 
ologists would call a ‘self-registered tracing.’ It is a 
charmingly fresh and natural picture of that subject which 
never fails to draw and kindle all eyes—a little child. The 
drawing is not only faithful, but remarkably impartial, 
although naturally there is at times a distinct ‘ atmos- 
phere’ of chastened exultation, both in the virtues and 
talents of the child himself and in the excellent results of 
the system upon which he was brought up. As, how- 
ever, this system was a careful and admirably carried out 
policy of resolute non-interference with nature, it gives 
the book its chief value.” 

Should women more generally adopt Mrs. Hogan's plan, 
and keep diaries of those first years when children grow 
and assimilate with a rapidity which borders on the mirac- 
ulous, future meetings of the National Congress of Mothers 
might introduce a new department 


of St. Paul, who has just returned from the Philip 

pines, says, in his second lecture on those islands, 
that there are twenty different dialects existing there to- 
day, and, roughly speaking, five hundred variations of 
these. ‘‘It is the duty of every friar who goes into the 
interior,” he says, ‘‘ to learn at least two dialects. The 
splitting up of the language into so many dialects may 
account for the apparent absence of a native literature, 
but the people are not illiterate. A writer in the Jnde 
pendent asserts that only seventeen per cent. of the pop- 
ulation are unable to read and write, which, strange to 
say, corresponds with the figures in the United States 
brought out by a recent census.” Father Doherty pays 
many tributes to the friars and the success of their labors. 


Porst i DOHERTY, OF THE CONGREGATION 


York that the impulses of the charitable desirous of 

relieving the suffering poor have had to be checked 
by protests from organized helpers, February of 1899 is 
said not to have had an average as low as that of some of 
its predecessors. Its mean temperature was only thirty- 
three degrees, one degree warmer than the mean tempera- 
ture of any February for twenty-nine years past. 


§ SPITE OF A COLD 8O INTENSE IN NEW 


hope of seeing a red banana again, five bunches within 

a few days were announced in New York, the first 
in many years. They came from San Domingo. General 
Weyler is responsible for the edict which prohibited their 
exportation from Havana. 


Piss AS MOST OF US HAD ABANDONED ALL 























MARCH 18, 1899. 


F A CERTAIN UNREASONA- 
BLENESS IN RICH GIRLS. 


You must have noticed how bent every rich 
girl is on being loved for herself alone. Are not the 
woods full of heiresses who cling to spiusterhood for 
fear of being married for their money? Do we not con- 
tinually see the rich marrying the rich, not so much from 
an ambition to join estates as because of a belief that 
where both have money enough, pecuniary considerations 
must fade out and personal considerations determine 
everything? The millionairess who contracts to marry 
the millionaire seems to feel more confident that she has 
arranged a love-match than if she had planned to rescue 
a poorer man from hard work and possible destitution. 
Sometimes her confidence is justified; sometimes not. 
Some millionaires are just as greedy as if they were poor, 
or even more so, and take more interest in piling the Pe- 
lion of a wife’s estate on the Ossa of their own posses- 
sions than a poor suitor does in the prospect of living 
rent-free and seeing in somebody's hoard a prospective 
rampart between his children and want. Some poor men, 
conversely, have very limited pecuniary sense, and can’t 
half see a fortune for looking at the woman who stands 
in front of it. There are men who will always think first 
of the woman, and there are others who will always 
think first of the fortune, and which class any man be- 
longs in is a question with which the state of his own 
bank account has not very much to do, 

For arich girl to insist on being loved for herself alone is 
really a good deal more natural than it is reasonable. In 
most of her relations with society she is in the habit of look- 
ing upon herself and her fortune asasingle parcel. Her in- 
come represents certain powers, and she is thoroughly used 
to having those powers recognized and to profiting in all 
things by the usufruct of them. They bring her in privi- 
leges and easements, deferences from tradesmen, cousider- 
ation and attention from nine-tenths of the people with 
whom she comes in contact, and politeness from the other 
tenth. When she goes shopping, when she travels, when 
her church calls a new parson, when she meets the other 
managers of the Society for Putting Things to Rights, she 
is content to have it remembered that, under Providence, 
her credit is good and her powers of disbursement more 
than respectable. But comes there a suitor, straightway 
her mind takes a new attitude. She becomes two parcels 
at once, one being her personality, the other her fortune; 
and if the suitor is acceptable enough to get serious con- 
sideration at all, her first query to herself is pretty sure 
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to be, “Is it me or my money that the man wants?” And 
the door is opened to doubt and trouble. 

It seems as if possibly it might relieve the minds of 
some rich young women and better their chance of gain- 
ing their share of human happiness if they could be 
brought to a sounder understanding of their true attrac- 
tions as wares in the great marketof matrimony. In the 
first place, the mere fact that they have money is not 
necessarily in itself an obstacle to a man’s falling in love 
with them, provided he is of a suitable age and has rea- 
sonable opportunity. Every one knows that there is a 
time of life when a young fellow is bound to fall in love 
with some girl. The fact that the girl is rich won't hin- 
der him if she is attractive in other respects. There is no 
available toxin that makes impressionable lads immune 
to the charms of rich girls. So far as their personality 
goes, rich girls are just as likely as poor ones to have 
lovers, though it is true that there is some exclusive- 
ness about riches, and their fortunes may tend to isolate 
them. But what the rich girls do not always consider is 
that they have sundry drawbacks as partners for work- 
ing-men which are offset by their money. The rich girl 
has -usually become accustomed to a high standard of 
living. Good clothes, a good house, servants, and the 
ordinary luxuries of life have become so nearly indis- 
pensable to her that she would hardly be happy without 
them, and unless she had the means of providing these 
things for herself, she would not be available as a wife 
to any man who could not provide them for her. No 
poor young man who has true discretion would venture 
at the outset of what may be a career to fall seriously in 
love with a girl who has all the needs that are taught of 
wealth, unless she also has the means of relieving them. 
The rich girl does not want to be poor. She wants to 
keep right on being rich. No sensible man would wish 
to lure a rich girl out of her natural environument into a 
state of impecuniousness and deprivation. If he intends 
to marry and be poor, the only reasonable course for him 
is to marry a girl who is used to being poor, and knows 
how, and doesn't greatly mind it. That is what the aver- 
age American does, and there is no hardship about it; 
but, provided the man and the woman are the right sort 
of persons, it is an excellent thing todo. But to invitea 
rich girl to an experience of poverty to which she is not 
used, and which she would be certain not to like, would 
be so unwise that a fairly prudent man might well hesi- 
tate to risk it, and hesitate the more the older he was and 
the more he had learned about the ordinary conditions of 
human happiness. And so it happens that rich girls and 
their fortunes are almost always considered by sane suit- 
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ors as one parcel, and will be so considered while the 
conditions of earthly happiness continue as they are. 

But, after all, there is no occasion in that for rich girls 
to repine. Many poor men would like a wife with a for- 
tune, because a fortune is undeniably a handy thing to 
have in one’s family, but the men who look to marriage 
asa means of support are comparatively few, and usually 
their attitude towards life is so obvious that no fairly 
sensible rich girl need be taken in by them. No man 
who is not a fool or a rascal will wish to marry a woman, 
be she rich or poor, with whom he does not Believe he 
can live happily. But there is no such thing as a mar- 
riage in which one partner is happy and the other not. 
Either it is a good marriage for both or for neither. 
Marriage is as much, or very nearly as much, a failure to 
“a man who is not happy with a rich wife as to one who 
is not happy where both are poor. What the rich girl 
wants is just what the poor girl wants—a good man who 
suits her, and who is worth marrying. If she can satisfy 
herself that her suitor is a good man, and that he has 
sense enough to provide for his own happiness, she need 
not distress her mind with speculations as to how much 
weight her fortune has in promoting his attentions. The 
man who wants to marry her merely because she is 
rich is unworthy, and if she has a fair degree of dis- 
cernment she will detect his unworthiness. But the 
man who wants to marry ber, and is glad she has a for- 
tune because it makes marriage more feasible for both 
of them, is not necessarily unworthy, but if she loves 
him he may be an advantageous person for her to 
marry. ‘The practical turn of mind which makes a 
man appreciate the advantages of accumulated money 
does not necessarily render him in any respect incapable 
of appreciating a woman, or of repaying her confidence 
in him with entire devotion and fidelity. Her fortune, 
far from being a drawbuck to her happiness after mar- 
riage, will still be hers, and will still be about as useful to 
her as it was before. The possession of it will help to 
make her an equal partner in the household, and, indeed, 
will tend, especially if it is too big, to make her the rul- 
ing partner, so that she will have need to exercise some 
discretion to avoid having too much her own way. That 
may be bad for her, but it is one of the risks rich girls 
must run. Ht is offset by the risk the man runs in having 
his future too much dominated by his wife’s money; but 
if the man is the right sort of man and the woman the 
right sort of woman, both risks may be safely taken. In 
the end it is character and disposition that count, and the 
money, be there much or little, aud whoever has it, be 
comes an incident and no more, E. 8. Martin. 
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HE BEGINNINGS OF SPRING IN PARIS, 

though it is only a little past the middle of Feb- 

ruary! One notices how much longer the days 

have now grown, and the streets are full of flow- 

ers—lilacs, violets, roses, narcissus, anemones, 
and the primrose, which always makes‘one think of heaped- 
up masses of sunlight. Last night, after the theatre, we 
took a sorbet at a little table out-of-doors, and thought 
how easily we could fancy ourselves on the Riviera, and 
the opening-day of the ‘‘ Epatants” really seemed like a 
varnishing-day at the Salons. 

Paris is full of interesting picture shows at these num- 
bers. Besides those at the Volney and Boissy d’Anglas 
clubs, there is what I am told is a perfectly charming lit- 
tle exhibition at the George Petit gallery, of impres- 
sionists—Sisley, Besnard, Monet, Thaulow—besides the 
‘* Orientalists,” and the ‘* Union of Women Sculptors and 
Painters,” the Sisley and the Mesdag exhibitions, and 
any number of others by painters, known and unknown 

As a matter of fact, the “* Epatants” is the only one I 
have seen. Oue finds there the well-known names Ben- 
jamin Constant, Bouguereau, Bonnat, Jacques Blanche, 
Carolus Duran, Cazin, Courtois, Lagnan-Bouveret, De- 
taille, Géréme, Gervex, Aimé Morot, but none of these 
painters seem to have much that is new to say. You 
know Bouguereau's “ Cupids and Psyches,” perfect of 
their kind, and Detaille’s laborious historical things, with 
Napoleon always in the centre, and soldiers charging in 
the rush of battle without so much as a wrinkle in their 
uniforms or a button off their gaiters, on horses that might 
have left Tattersall’s the instant before, riding over blades 
of grass that hold their own as persistently as might the 
points of bayonets. There is certainly not much that is 
new in those. And all the portraits of Benjamin Con- 
stant, Carolus Duran, Bonnat, Gervex, and tle rest, are 
in precisely their usual manner, without one additional 
ray of the illumination that one would say a year of 
thought and work and life might have given to an artist's 
brain and its reflection on his canvases. 

Every once in a while in such an exhibition one finds 
herself wishing she might come upon some painter whose 
intention was apparently the same as that of the old 
masters. Rembrandt, for instance, who seemed to have 
tried to prolong the existence of some every-day person 
just in his own town, not only in external details—the 
dress, the expression of the face, a bit of the interior in 
which he habitually lived—but to have searched below 
the surface for something of that soul which makes no 
human being like another human being, and no one Rem- 
brandt like another Rembrandt. Where does one see a 
trace of that at the ‘‘ Epatants”? Perhaps one finds the 
same attitude of mind in the Cazin landscape. Certainly 
there is no suggestion of it in Chartran’s fantastically 
pretty portrait of Calvé, or even in the brilliant work of 
Dagnan’s lady in black in a yellow satin chair—brush-work 
as harmonious and sustained as the stroke of a virtuoso’s 
bow across a violin, but with just that little sentimental 
deepening of the eyes that Dagnan loves, and that makes 
his things by just so much less sincere, Still less does 
one see it in anything like Flameng’s much-talked-of 
and very attractive little portrait of the Grand-Duchess 
Viadimir. 


HE GRAND-DUCHESS VLADIMIR, WIFE OF 
T the Tzar’s uncle, is one of the interesting royal per- 
sonages of Russia, of whose intimate life I have heard 
something lately from M. André Saglio, of the Beaux- 
Arts. He has just come from St. Petersburg, where he 
went with M. Tenten, at the invitation of the Princess 
Oldenburg, to represent the government and the Beaux- 
Arts at the international exhibition of paintings recently 
opened at the Stieglitz Museum. 

In spite of the state and ceremony in which they are 
obliged to live for the outside world, nothing could be 
simpler, it seems, than the manners of the royal family 
in their own homes. Breakfast—by which I mean our 
lunch—began with zakonskis, or hors-d’euvres, such as 
caviare, dried fish, or something of the sort, and these the 
Grand- Duchess Vladimir served herself. She sat at a 
little table at one side of the dining-room, which was an 
immense place with walls of panelled wood, entirely hung 
with great gold and silver plates—the plates on which the 
traditional bread and salt had been offered in all the towns 
of Russia to the Grand-Duke, who is commander-in-chief 
of the army. Everybody stood up around her, and she 
served them just as an American woman would serve 
tea. 

The lunch was simple, but excellent, made up of dishes 
partly French and partly Russian, always including fish 
from the Neva. At the end, with the coffee and ciga- 
rettes, all sorts of amusing little pieces in silver were 
brought on, and one placed between each two guests. 
Next our French friend, for instance, it was a silver ele 
phant kneeling on its fore legs, with its tail in air, from 
which came the light. 


LAMENG’S PORTRAIT SHOWS THE GRAND- 

F Duchess in laces and sables, with some of the ele- 

gance of figure and distinction of presence which 

the imagination naturally attributes to a royal personage; 

but, as 2 matter of fact, she isa very simple bourgeois sort 

of person, stout, and not in the least coquettish in her 
dress. 

She was very much interested in a fancy bazar that she 
was getling up for a charity, for which she had asked 
contributions from all her friends. ‘‘ I'm sure this must 
be a compatriot,” said M. Saglio, picking up an unmis- 
takably French-looking doll. Yes, she said, that was 
dressed by Redfern, and the looking-glass in the middle 
M. Chanchard, proprietor of the Magasius du Louvre, had 
sent her. She met him as she went to her douche every 
morning, she added. ‘They discussed the merits of the 
various temperatures for the water, and got to be very 
good friends 

This might be used to prove the truth of somebody's 
witty saying that the real reason of the Franco-Russian 
alliance is that the grand dukes and duchesses want Paris 
as a spot in which they may let off steam. Petersburg does 
not seem to be a particularly lively place of residence for 
royalty. With these Russian subjecis every movement 
must be regulated by etiquette, and each grand-duke re- 
ceives his allowance of 750,000 francs a year only on con- 
dition that he will spend four months of it in Russia. 

‘To all this ceremonial the Emperor adds the sort of im- 
prisoument to which constant watchfulness against anar- 


chist plots condemns him. Except when he is at his 
country place, he has a walk only once a year—when he 
blesses the Neva—and that is simply to cross the quay 
from his palace to a little kiosk on the river. When he 
rides out, the streets are cleared; and the most interesting 
thing he saw in Paris, he said, was the crowds. ‘To drive 
simply and naturally like anybody else through masses of 
simple every-day people was a delight he had never 
known before. When the Emperor travels, troops are 
stationed along the railway at a distance of a hundred 
metres apart, and on his journey from the Crimea it took 
forty-two thousand men to guard the road. 


HE EMPEROR RECEIVED M. SAGLIO IN PRI- 
sf vate audience, and talked for two hours or so with 

greatest interest about art, asking many questions, 
and showing that same desire to instruct himself which 
he apparently brings to every subject that interests him. 
Nothing could be simpler or more unceremonious than 
his manner. He met his visitor with a cordial band-shake, 
and talked with bim as would any one else, without ex 
pecting him simply to answer questions. So far the Tsar 
appreciates most pictorial literary art, though he also un- 
derstands and enjoys what are called the ‘‘ new landscape- 
painters,” and he particularly liked a Collet, one of the 
few paintings of that school at the exposition. That the 
Emperor possesses a gift of ready repartee may be seen 
from his auswer when somebody spoke of the impression- 
ists like Mouet, Sisley, Pisarro,whom he does not care for. 
‘They will be much more enjoyed ten years from now 
than to-day,” they said. ‘‘I regret, then,” said the Em 
peror, ‘‘ to bé only a contemporary.” 

That the Emperor is quite out of it in the govern- 
ment was tle impression my friends got after a month 
of experience in the inside of things in Russia, At pres 
ent his minfSters practically control everything. Their 
idea in the peace proclamation seems to be to gain 
time. They do not wish to have to go to war uutil 
the railway across Asia is finished. The Tzar, above 
everything else at present, is overwhelmed with the idea 
of the, vast hordes of half-civilized people in his domain 
and the problems in connection with them, and with de 
veloping the internal resources of the country. The 
amount of aetual manual labor that Russia demands of 
her sovereign is something appalling. Every Jaw and 
every nomination in the whole enormous empire must be 
signed by him. This requires him to give three solid 
hours of every day to writing his signature. No man on 
the globe, I fancy, is harder worked and has less inde- 
pendence and enjoyment in return for it. 


*. 

S$ I FINISH MY LETTER NEWS OF PREsI.- 
A dent Faure’s death comes in. By the time this 
reaches you, you will have read much on bis pri 
vate, public, and political life, and on the prospects of a 
coup détat, the possibility of a military dictatorship, of 
the reign of the Duc d'Orléans or of Prince Victor Bona 
parte. Probably you will also have seen that the country 
is still sound enough to pass through this crisis, to a cer 
tain extent a promise that she will be able to solve the 

national questions awaiting the new government. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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HE VARIOUS SPRING OPENINGS HELD 
at present are most attractive, but just a trifle 
bewildering in the quantities of different gowns 
that are displayed. There is no one particular 
style of gown exhibited, but there are street 

gowns, house gowns, evening gowns, and gowns for every 
known and many unknown occasions—each and all of 
which are fascinating in texture, color, and design. Un- 
doubtedly the fashions for the spring and summer of 
i899 are more alluring than usual.. The fabrics that are 
used are so many and varied that too much monotony is 
prevented, and although, of course, three or four different 
distinctive colors are particularly fashionable, as is always 
the case, there isa wider range than usual, and this makes 
more variety of choice. The new styles as regards the 
change in the cut of the skirts is very marked—tvo marked 
altogether to be safe for the generality of people to attempt; 
and, indeed, too much cannot be said as to the danger 
of adopting the present extreme styles without due con 
sultation as to one’s shape and size, for there is danger of 
a graceful, almost artistic, fashion being made a caricature 
of by amateur dress-making and poor taste combined. 
rhere is no reason why the present exaggerated style of 
skirt should not be modified to be becoming to everybody, 
but unquestionably most of the styles are intended for 
slender people, and consequently are quite unsuitable to 
stout or short women 


they appear to be, exhibited at the first openings 
than there are of any other kind except the tailor 
The reason for this is, probably, that people like 
to get their summer things out of the way very early in 
the season. Judging from what we see exhibited, it is to 
be a great year for the wearing of wash materials. Last 
summer's intense heat seems to be taken as a warning of 
what we are to expect again, and everybody is busy pre- 
paring for the worst. There are a great many more ma- 
terials, such as are worn by people in tropical climates, 
now being exhibited. There are pineapple gauzes, mus- 
lins of every texture, dimities, Madras suitings, ginghams, 
percales, and lawns. Many of them are so woven that 
they look like silk, and are of a color dark enough to wear 
in the street even for hard wear. The piqués are to be as 
fashionable as ever, and are even lighter in weight than 
they were. Piqué is a material that has stood the test of 
public criticism, and is firmly established as a good mate 
rial for hard wear. It is to be used in the jacket and 
skirt costumes that are sold ready made. Some of the 
skirts are circular, others have the attached flounce of 
last year, and still others are gored. The jackets are all 


Tomer ARE MORE MIDSUMMER GOWNS, AS 


gowns 


short, on the blazer style, and are to be worn open to show 
the shirt-waist or false front. The jacket finished all 
around in seallops, with scalloped revers, is very smart. 
There are, too, the fly-front coats that were seen last year, 
and also the cut-aways. The dark piqués are trimmed 
with bands of the same material, or with white duck or 
linen; sometimes with black duck or black linen. The 
smartest are trimmed with the same color as the costume, 
the only color introduced being that given by the shirt- 
waist or by the tie and belt. 


INEN COSTUMES WILL BE WORN VERY MUCH. 
[- Some of the heavier qualities of linen are made up 
in the coat and skirt styles like the piqués, but there 
are also the thinner linens like grass cloth, made up very 
elaborately. These last are made with over-skirt effect, 
and have silk or lawn petticoats; and also in the drop- 
skirt style, and trimmed with bands of heavy insertion. 
A smart grass-linen gown, with a pink and white satin 
stripe, has the skirt cut in circular shape, and trimmed 
with three broad bands of heavy guipure lace. The skirt 
is cut so that it flares very much below the last band of 
insertion. The waist, which fits tightly in the back, is 
rather loose in front, and bas a square-yoke effect, encir- 
cled by a rufile of the guipure lace. The lace also edges 
the fronts of the waist, and falls in a jabot on either side 
of a very narrow tucked front of pink Liberty silk. There 
is a ribbon belt of pink silk, and tied in at the wrists are 
little bows of pink silk showing throngh the lace ruffles. 
A very fine grass linen with no color is made up over a 
light green lining. This is trimmed down the front 
breadth with rows of lace insertion. The back is plain, 
rather on the circular-skirt effect, with no fulness in the 
back at all, except where it flares out at the bottom, but 
the long petticoat is made with a very full ruffle flounce, 
and is so wide that it looks full and yet clinging. The 
waist is almost tight-fitting, quite tight-fitting at the back 
and sides, and in front is trimmed with a lace barbe that 
goes around at the back, comes down the front of the 
waist, and then is slipped through two bands of the linen, 
the ends falling down over the waist on to the skirt. This 
waist has a vest of green Liberty silk very finely pleated. 
A dark blue linen, almost like a lawn—it is so light in 
weight—is a very attractive gown for travelling or for 
hard wear. It is trimmed with bands of red and white 
Russian embroidery; the waist is cut in an Eton jacket 
with long pointed fronts, the fronts one mass of the Rus- 
sian embroidery, and there is a vest of red crépe cloth. 
This is a very curious combination, and is made still more 
curious by a little row of gilt buttons down the front of 
the jacket 








SPRING COSTUME WITH OVER-DRESS. 
For pattern see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplemeat. 


T IS ONE OF THE FADS OF THE SEASON TO 
trim the organdie waists with fichus, and this is a very 
convenient and economical style. It will cover up 

the defects of an old waist, and, besides, the fichu can be 
taken off and laundered whenever required. For a slight 
person the fichu is tied in front with short ends. These 
ends are knotted into a bow; but if the owner of the gown 
is short and stout the fichu is only tied once, and the ends 
fall down on the skirt, giving the straight line in front 
that is so necessary. The plain colored organdies and 
lawns are more fashionable than the flowered ones, but are 
more expensive, in that they require a much more elabo- 
rate trimming. The figured ones can be trimmed with 
ruffles of the same, and need only very narrow lace edg- 
ing, and a little ribbon at the throat, whereas the plain 
ones need a great deal of lace, and rather expensive lace, 
to look well. 


HERE ARE EXHIBITED NOW STRIPED LIN- 

ens and dimities. By linens is not meant heavy- 

weight linen made up into tailor suits, but those that 
have a dark ground with a hair line of white. These are 
made up in gored skirts and short jackets, unlined, but 
faced with white linen or duck. They are immensely 
smart and very useful little gowns, and look particularly 
well when worn with white shirt-waists. Then there is 
a material (quite expensive, by-the-way) that is made of 
shepherd's plaid in cambric, with a cross-band of black on 
the material. These are tucked all over in very fine tucks. 
This material is supposed to be made up in skirts to be 
worn with jackets of plain black piqué or linen duck. It 
is a very smart material, and decidedly odd; the only 
question is whether it will not require a great deal of 
laundering. It looks like a wool material, and is particu- 
larly suitable to a circular skirt. For everyday wear 
there are attractive and exceedingly simple cotton suits. 
These have the shirt- waists and the gored or circular 
skirts trimmed with bands of the same material. In pink 
and white striped percale or cambric, and also in the blue 
and white and black and white, they are very pretty. As 
yet these have only been made by one or two of the lead- 
ing tailors. Oddly enough, the dressmakers have not yet 
turned them out. They require careful cutting and fit- 
ting to look effective, but will be quite the smartest of 
the simple wash frocks. There are any number of cheap 
organdies and figured lawns that will be very effective if 
made up in an elaborate fashion. They do not require a 
silk lining, but look well made up over lawn. These 
gowns will be used for afternoon, and for evening wear 
as well. They can be trimmed with ruffles of the same, 
edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. 





PRING COSTUME WITH OVER- 
DRESS. 


Srraprs of cloth and large scrolls of cloth appli- 
qué form the trimming of this street costume of tan-col 
ored cloth; the pointed revers and the standing collar are 
faced inside with silk the shade of the cloth, covered 
with a yellow guipure lace; the small opening in front is 
filled out with a little chemisette of chiffon, and a chiffon 
bow. In the back the waist continues in a princesse 
over-dress; on the side it is slit up as indicated in the il- 
lustration, and finished in a point in front. The skirt, of 
which the front width is outlined by the cloth appliqué, 
is cut from Figs. I. and II. on the pattern sheet with Ba- 
zAR No. 2. Cut the over-dress in lining from Fig. 65, and 
in cloth from Figs. 66 to 68, 71, and 72, two pieces of each, 
making the side and back pieces the needed length; sew 
in the pleated chiffon vest, as indicated by the lines, and 
when the darts are taken in the lining cover the parts 
with cloth. When the revers and collar are stiffened and 
faced with the silk and the guipure, they are sewed in 
according to the numbers. The sleeves, cut from Fig. 15 
on the pattern sheet with this number, are pointed over 
the hand. 


TREET GOWN TRIMMED WITH 
PASSEMENTERIE. 


Tue style of this costume depends upon the good 
fit and the way in which the trimming is put on. A 
dark green figured woollen material trimmed with passe 
menterie in the same color is chosen for the model of 
which No. X. on the pattern sheet gives the pattern. 
Cut the skirt in material and lining from Figs. I. and LL. 
on pattern sheet wiih Bazar No. 2, making the folds 
by fitting the crosses on the dots. Cut the waist in lining 
and material from Figs. 79 to 82, two pieces of each, and 
the standing collar from Fig. 83, with special attention to 
the outline of the right front piece. The waist is hooked 
in the middle under the front flap, and the sleeves are cut 
from Fig. 15 


OOD AND EVIL. 


WE speak of an action as ‘‘ good” when it 
harmonizes with our sense of right. We calla 
deed “evil” which is not in harmony with 

right. Yet the ‘‘evil” deed may be a “‘ natural” one, as 
when a starving man snatches at food which belongs to 
another. And the good deed may do violence to all natu- 
ral instincts, as when a loving mother punishes ber child, 
causing it shame and pain, with intent to break up some 
wrong habit. 

Natural instincts may be good, but they may also be 
evil. Their excess is always evil. We cannot yield un- 
reservedly to them; we must learn to control them by 
the moral law—a law far higher than the natural one, 
and which holds the natural one in check. And in our 
upsearch after the ‘‘ good” to which we long to rise we 





. STREET GOWN TRIMMED WITH PASSEMENTERIE. 
For pattern see No, X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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find that this is true. “It was meant that we should use 
our sense of right, which is the moral law, to hold our 
natural instincts in check. 

And thus we find out that morality is far higher than 
nature 

It is easy, when we are young and ignorant, to yield to 
natural instinct. We may do it for = lem time with im 
punity. The length of time depends upon our state of 
development. But by-and-by the moral law intervenes 
and punishes us when we have given way too far or too 
often or too weakly to our natural instincts. The mother 
is punished if she weakly yields to natural feelings and 
does not correct her child. The man is punished who 
has indulged his appetites, although he justified himself 
by calling them ‘‘ natural instincts.” In time the moral 
law shows that yielding to natural instincts which violate 
morality is ‘‘ sin,” and to be punished as such. 

The animal who yields to its natural instincts we do 
not greatly blame. Its punishment depends also upon 
its state of development. A wild animal that is a thief, 
or a traitor to its keeper, is only a natural brute. Nor is 
it punished until it has learned somewhat of the law of 
honesty or faithfulness. 

So it comes about that brutes may do what men can 
not, for what in an animal is only ‘‘ natural instinct,” in 








































WEDDING GOWN WITH TRAIN 
For pattern see No, L. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


a man is “sin.” And “sin” is simply that a perverted 
or excessive natural instinct is indulged by a being who is 
under control of the “ moral” law, and no longer to be 
judged by the *‘ natural” law 


EDDING 
TRAIN 


Currron and lace are used for the trim 
ming of the ivory-white satin gown for which the pat- 
tern is given under No. I. on the pattern sheet of this 
number. The waist is round, with a surplice effect in 
front, and the deep yoke is made of cream-colored lace 
joined on the shoulders by little gathered strips of chiffon. 
Narrow ruchings of chiffon are used in the trimming of 
the sleeves at the wrist and in the finish of the high 
standing collar. Cut the skirt in lining and satin from 
Fig. 1, one piece doubled in the middle; from Figs. 2 to 6 
two pieces of each; stiffen the skirt with crinoline twelve 
inches deep and interline the whole train with a very thin 
flannel; the pleats are laid fitting the crosses on the dots. 
When the train is sewed together, and the x fitted to 
the @ a deep balayeuse of taffeta is sewed into skirt and 
train. The train is fastened to the skirt at two places by 
narrow satin ribbons passed through little rings sewed 
into the corresponding places on the skirt. 

Cut the waist in lining from Figs. 7 and 10 to 12, two 
pieces of each; in satin from Figs. 8 and 9, one piece of 
each; and from Fig. 13, one piece doubled in the middle. 
The lace yoke is put on so that the edge turns up on the 


GOWN WITH 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


shoulder, where the two pieces of front and back are 
joined by the chiffon straps. The waist is hooked in the 
back, hooks and eyes being sewed into the lining, and the 
satin closing softly over from right toleft. Fig. 14 gives 
the pattern for the collar, and Fig. 15 is for the sleeves, 
which - gathered between the *’s and sewed in, fitting 
82 to 32. 


VENING GOWN WITH TUNIC 
AND FLOUNCES. 


No. IL. on the pattern sheet gives the pattern 
for an evening reception gown in white satin and dotted 
tulle. The bow-knot trimming finishing the satin bodice 
and tunic is of narrow gathered gauze ribbons, The 
slightly trained under-skirt is of white taffeta, over 
which is a tulle skirt and flounce, finished with a narrow 
ruching of tulle; the bow-knot design on the tulle is of 
the tulle ruchings. Tulle ruchings finish the little che- 
misette of dotted tulle and the short puff sleeves; on the 
shoulders are bows of satin and tulle. 

Cut the taffeta skirt and two tulle skirts from Figs. 1 to 

ion the pattern sheet; the satin is cut in one piece from 

Fig. 16, and in two pieces from Fig. 19. The 

tulle flounce is cut in one piece from Fig. 

18. and in two pieces from Fig. 19, and is 

joined to the tunic. The bows are made of 

the gathered ribbons stiffened with wire ac- 

cording to design Fig. 28, two of the loops 

being laid on the tunic, the other two falling 

down on the tulle being lined with satin, 

For the bodice the bows are made in the 

same way from Fig. 27. The waist is cut 

in taffeta from Figs. 20, 22 to 24; in satin 

from Figs. 25 i 26, .wo pieces of each; 

and from Fig. 21 one piece doubled in the 

middle. For the sleeves cut a piece of tulle 

10 inches wide and 1} yards long; the two 

narrow edges of this are sewed together in 

. the sleeve seam, and at 10 inches distance it 

is gathered again and sewed to the satin lin- 

ing, forming the under-sleeve ; the rest is 

then gathered both at the top and under part, 

ie where it is finished with a tulle ruching, 

; hiding the elastic that keeps the sleeve close 

to the arm; the sleeves 

are sewed in, fitting 
53 to 54. 


ANCY 
CAPE. 


A RATHER 
novel trimming is in 
troduced on the cape 
of which the pattern 
sheet gives the pat 


tern under No. VIIL 


The cape is of gray cloth, and the entire 
yoke and collar, also of cloth, are covered 
closely with appliqué designs of cloth in a 
darker shade, matched in the satin ribbons 
which are tied in a bow at the neck and in 
another bow below the yoke. Cut the cape 
in cloth and lining from the diagram 60, two 
pieces, the yoke from Fig. 61 in one piece, 
and the standing collar from Figs. 62 to 64, 
the yoke is interlined with a thin canvas, 
The machine stitching around the cape 
should be done in silk the shade of the dark- 
er cloth 


LDERLY WOMEN. 


Tuat an elderly woman should be 
indifferent to her dress arg<es one of 
two things—either she has waded 

through so many troubles in the course of 
her experience that part of hey feminine na- 
ture has perished in the struggie, or elsc she 
is something of a coward, and is naturally 
weak, and willing to be effaced by her 
juniors. ‘There is no reason why an elderly 
woman should not be and look charming to 
her latest day. An observer has said that 
the face should be younger than the bonnet, 
younger than the gown, which, being trans- 
Tated. means simply that the juvenility of 
Mrs. Skewton is a great mistake. Asa rule, 
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FANCY CAPE. 
For pattern see No. Vil. vu patiern-sheet Suppicment. 


people beyond middle life look their age at least approx- 
imately, and a woman gains nothing by putting on her 
granddaughter’s gown. Richness and splendor befit ma- 
turity. Here we may receive a suggestion from Nature, 
who dresses her spring beauties in delicate shades and 
filmy textures, and reserves her wines and purples, burnt 
umbers, flaming yellows, and reds for the processional 
triumphs of the ripened year. Elderly women should 
dress in a single rich color, refusing to be overloaded 
with trimming, aud selecting by preference a garniture 
white, soft, full, and as costly as their incomes warrant. 
A girl may be pinned together and look enchantingly 
pretty in a toilette hastily improvised at need, but a 
dowager must give to her gowns time and thought, at all 
events, and money when she can. 

All the reigning styles can with perfect propriety be 
adopted by women of even advanced age, if they be toned 
down and enriched in the choice of color and material, and 
care be taken to give the costume that look of neatness and 
care Which will give style to the plainest garments. 


EVENING GOWN WITH TUNIC AND FLOUNCE, 
For pattern see No, IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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LUE AND WHITE PIQUE COS- 
TUME. 

Pigué and kindred materials are to be among 
the most popular of summer fabrics for women’s wear. 
rhey are to be had in all the brilliant shades of the prin 
cipal colors, and will be self-trimmed, or made with bands 
f a plain contrasting color of piqué or with cord or braid, 
suit the fancy. To insure satisfaction in the wear 

fa piqué gown, the fabric should be thoroughly shrunk 
before being made up. Even when this precaution is 
taken, a second shrinking is likely to occur when the 
wh is first laundered. It is therefore advisable to make 
garment of piqué a trifle larger than it would be if ren 
red in cloth. In the pattern of a blue and white cos 
tume of this material which is issued with this number 
this extra size is allowed for. The 
color of the material is that known 

is wistaria blue. The skirt is a plain 


18 May 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“What ds the right kind of care?” some one asks. 
‘*That is precisely what we want to know, for we have 
tried to grow these roses and failed.” That is precisely 
what I am going to tell you, dear amateur gardener. 
Here is the system of tea-rose culture which I follow 
yearly, and though it may not be the best, it is the best J 
know anything about, and it is one that always bring 
about successful results with me. 

I choose for my roses a sunny and well-drained location. 
A loam that is rather stiff with clay is better than a soil 
containing a good deal of sand. Roses like to feel the 
earth firm about their roots. And it must be rich. 
This is of the utmost importance. If it is not naturally so 
—and few soils contain enough plant-food to supply the 
demands of this plant, which, like all roses, is a gross 
feeder—it must be made so. The best of all foods for 
roses is old, well-rotted cow-manure, but finely ground 


Vor. XXXIL, No. 11. 


get a hold on the soil, shoots will be sent out, which will 
roduce flowers. It will therefore be seen that these roses 
zin to bloom very soon after planting. 
hen a shoot has developed all its flowers, cut it back 
at least two-thirds its length. This generally leads to the 
production of a new shoot from the base of the old one, 
and this, in turn, will produce flowers. If the ground is 
kept rich, the plants, by being well fed and by repeated 
cutting back, will be kept growing throughout the season, 
and as long as they grow they will bloom, for it is a char- 
acteristic of this class of roses that every new shoot will 
bear a crop of flowers. They never come “ blind,” as 
many other roses do. 

The important things to do, then, are: To cut back all 
flower-producing wood as soon as its flower-bearing is 
done, and to persist in doing this throughout the season, 
and to see that the ground is kept very rich. At mid- 
summer another application of bone 
meal should be made. If the weather 
is hot and dry, mulch the plants with 





circular with a flat applied circular 
flounce, which simulates a redingote 
front. The flounce is headed by a 
flat band of white piqué, and finished 
at the outer edge in similar fashion 
An additional trimming of several 
rows of white stitching ornaments 
this edge of the flounce. The bodice 
has a fitted and seamed back, and is 
fitted to the front of the figure by 
darts. On each side of the front 
opening is a row of crystal buttons 
The chemisette and collar are of 
vhite piqué, as are also the under 
revers. The outer revers are of blue 
with white stitching, and may be 
made adjustable or fixed, as may be 
preferred The sleeves are of the 
prevailing coat variety, with a shaped 
and pointed cuff edged with a flat 
white band 

To make this garment of piqué 27 
inches wide will require 10 yards of 
blue and 2 yards of white material 


TALK ABOUT TEA- ‘| 


ROSES. 
SOMI women are very 
fastidious about the flowers they 


make use of for personal adornment 
Their choice of them is very much 
like some persons’ preference for 
certain perfumes. They want some 
thing beautiful and delicate, with a 
decided individuality of its own 
The flower that everybody can have 
is not the flower they prefer to use 
not because of a snobbish parvenu 
pride in exclusiveness which is but 
another name for selfishness, but be 
cause their taste inclines toward 
something in which the idea of indi 
viduality is carried out to some ex 
tent. Perhaps it is because they rec 
ognize a subtle affinity between 
themselves and certain flowers, and 
their choice is made because of this 
kinship. Be it as it may, some per 
sous of my acquaintance persist in 
refusing to wear flowers unless they 
can have those they have an especial 
liking for. I have a friend who 
plants a bed of tea-roses each season 
for her own personal use. Every 
day she gathers their flowers for her 
own room and for the adornment of 
her person, and she gives little bou- 
quets of them to her most intimate 
friends, and often she sends them to 
the sick; but they are never consid 
ered as common property, for use on 
any and all occasions, That bed of tea 
roses is always known in the house- 
hold as ‘‘mother’s bed,” and her 
right and title to it recognized and 
held in loyal respect, and they feel 
highly complimented when she gives 
them a nosegay from it. It is like 
being taken into her confidence. 

What I set out to say was this: 
All women who love roses ought to 
have a bed of them each summer; 
and I want to say this now, so that 
when the spring order for plants is 
sentin, it may include a dozen or two 
of these roses. 

While it is true that the teas lack 
the size of the June and hybrid per 
petual roses, and on this account 








grass clippings from the lawn. By 
repeated prunings the plants are kept 
from attaining much size, therefore 
they will never make much show, but 
what they lack in size they make up 
for in the quantity of flowers they 
produce. We do not grow tea-roses 
so much for the decoration of the 
garden as we do for the flowers they 
furnish for other purposes. 

Follow out the above instructions, 
and I can promise that you will be 
successful in growing tea-roses. But 
plant them in spring as you would a 
geranium, and leave them to take care 
of themselves after that, and I can as- 
sure you that you will find them fail- 
ures, as many another disgusted ama- 
teur has done. 

The best varieties to grow for cut- 
ting are these: 

Sunset.—A rich apricot yellow, 
suffused with fawn and orange, and 
shaded with coppery tints. This has 
a flower of good size, is an exceeding- 
ly strong grower, and a free bloomer, 
and will be found very satisfactory. 

Perle des Jardins.—One of the finest 
of all yeliow roses. It is of the same 
rich color as that which characterizes 
the Marshal Niel rose, for which it is 
often substituted by unprincipled 
florists, generally without the detec 
tion of the imposition. 

Queen’s Scarlet.—A very free 
blooming sort, with flowers of a dark 
red, so velvety in texture that the 
petals seem cut from that cloth. Itis 
charming in bud and of delicious 
sweetness 

Marie Guillot.—An old favorite. 
Of fine form and superb shape. Pure 
white. 

Marie Van Houtte.—Creamy white, 
with a suffusion of pale pink at the 
base of the petals. 

Safrano. — Another old favorite. 
Apricot, shaded with orange and 
tinged with dull rose. Very sweet 

Catherine Mermet.— Rich pink, 
with a silvery lustre. This has long 
been a popular variety, and it is ex- 
celled by none of the newer sorts in 
genuine merit. 

It must be borne in mind that tea 
roses are not very double, as a general 
thing; therefore the expanded flowers 
are never as attractive as the half- 
opened ones. Cut them just as they 
begin to open, and they will remain 
in perfection as to form as long as 
they last. Exen E. Rexrorp. 


N LONDON AT THE 
CONCERTS. 


As the winter grows older and 
approaches the period of transmigra- 
tion into spring, the concerts in Lon- 
don take on a brighter hue, and seem 
to brush from themselves the fog and 
chill grime of the weather. The wo- 
men fluiter in as if spring were al- 
ready in the air. Of course every one 
knows that an evening concert in 
London means evening dress, varying 
according to position. In the sofa- 
stalls we get ten shillings and sixpence 
worth of brilliancy in all the splendor 





are sometimes considered inferior by 
those whose standard of judgment is 
quantity rather than quality, it is 
equally true that they combine in a 
great degree the finest attributes of 
the ideal rose. They have that subtle, 
delicate, delicious fragrance which we all recognize as the 
most exquisite of all odors, and they have a beauty of 
form and color which makes them a flower for poets to 
sing about and artists to delight in painting. 

‘There is no good reason why any one who owns a gar- 
den and loves flowers should not grow this class of roses, 
und grow them well. They are much less exacting in 
their<clemands than the hardy rose of the garden. Indeed, 
they are grown with as much ease as the ordinary bedding 
plant, and the satisfaction they afford is so great, that the 
finest bedding plant is not to be compared with them in 
iny way. Therefore, if one is in search of the plant that 
will give the greatest amount of pleasure to those of ss- 
thetic taste, the tea-rose is the plant to select, for in it is 
combined sweetness, beauty, and the qualities of free and 
constant flowering—provided it is given the right kind of 
care 


BLUE AND WHITE PIQUE COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 156.—[See Page 22.) 


bone meal is a good substitute. Use it in the proportion 
of a pound to every square yard of earth. Have the 
ground well worked up before the arrival of your plants, 
which will generally be about the first or middle of May. 
When they come, spread them out on the floor without 
unwrapping them from the moss or paper in which each 
plant is packed, and wet them well. Apply enough water 
to thoroughly saturate the soil containing their roots. 
After sundown put them in the ground. In planting 
them disturb their roots as little as possible. Pack the 
soil very firmly about them. ‘This is important, as roses 
never do well when loosely planted. Water them well 
immediately after planting, and next day shade them if 
the sun is hot. 

As soon as they show signs of growth go over the 
plants and cut them back to the strongest bud on each 
branch. As soon as new roots are developed, and these 





of full dress; in the balcony we must 
be satisfied with the lesser lights of 
demi-toilette; the area grows rather 
dim at the quarter, while nobody 
looks into the outer darkness and to- 
tal eclipse of the unreserved. 

All types and phases of British life 
are to be seen at the “Symphonies.” To begin with the 
stalls, one sees there every variety of style and no style— 
a good deal of the latter seasoned with a suspicion of the 
former. I have seen some very tasteful gowns, smacking 
of Paris, and others which are both fearfully and wonder 
fully made. Let loose an English woman with no idea of 
dress among the mysteries of the evening toilette, and the 
result is appalling, and very suggestive of John Bull and 
his wife in a china-shop 

The useful silk waist or blouse, which is merely an elab- 
orate light silk waist more or less décolleté and worn with 
a dark skirt, helps many women over the difficulty of 
evening toilette. The waists come in every color—pink 
and blue and green and red, and even orange—and I have 
seen the darkest of them trimmed with white lace in a 
way which would give a Parisienne bad dreams for a 
month. 
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One sees many types here. There are half a dozen du hair and the delicate complexion, The light of the parlor _ idol. 
Maurier duchesses scattered among the front rows, with was toned exactly to suit the artistic needs of the furnish- 
Roman noses, lace caps, and a good deal of embonpoint, ings and the atmosphere of sorrow. Everything in the 
enveloped in frills. They may not be real duchesses, room was in harmony with a refined, cultivated taste that, 
but one likes to think they are, for the sake of the pic- through what seems to be a magical power, chooses in- 
tures they make. My glasses also reveal an astonishing  stinctively the right thing and excludes the ill - fitting. 
number of wsthetes, suggesting dear du Maurier, long Her eyes wandered from the elegant furnishings to the 
and lithe and serpentine, crowned with heavy crops of face of the woman in her youthful, sorrowful widow- 
Paderewski hair. There they are in flesh and blood, as hood, and marked again the agonized expression upon the 
true to the artist as the artist was true to them. regular features. What could it mean? She remembered 

I have seen them and marvelled. They sit gazing at how proud this friend had been in her girlhood of having 
the ceiling with an expression of ecstatic agony, but I the reputation of being fastidious. Was she losing her 
attribute it all to indigestion of the most acute kind, individual traits, this lonely woman, whose husband had 
brought on by over-indulgence in that unwholesome so suddenly been torn from her side? Perhapsso; a shock 
gingerbread style of decorative confectionery peculiar to often had that effect. 


She knew it now. A perfect nature, so full of 
thoughts of others that he forgot himself; so careful of 
the spirit of the act that he sometimes forgot to shape 
carefully the form. He had come home from the city, 
bringing her a little gift as a surprise, and, alas! some 
demon within her—this very demon called taste—had 
come to the front and had stood over the two and put its 
critical fingers upon the gift, marring it forever for both 
giver and receiver. She remembered, too, how that very 
day she had gone so far, led on by this evil spirit, as to 
criticise the manner of the noble man, whose character was 
beyond the reach of reproach. 

And that look as he turned sorrowfully away, saying: 
“Oh, my darling! Did you not find out before you mar- 
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the ceiling of St. James's Hall. I thought the esthetes 
hid given place to the female athletes, but it seems not. 
There are flourishing specimens 
of both in St. James's Hall, with 
room and to spare for the ‘‘ad- 


She went out of the house questioning within herself 


with regard to this change in her bereaved friend. 


ried me that I was a big awkward fellow, whose tastes 
had not been cultivated, but whose heart was in the right 
place? Could you not give me a chance to profit by your 
exquisite sense of form and color, 
and fitness of style, and all that? 
You are so fastidious, dear, I am 





vanced” woman. Sle generally 
takes a ‘‘standee” and settles 
herself as a wall-flower on one of 
the unreserved shelves, doing duty 
for benches, running along the 
walls behind the seats. She wears 
a man’s soft felt hat and cut-away 
coat, an outspoken vest, and high 
standing collar, and sits and lis- 
tens for the key-notes of emanci- 
pation in the music; the ride of 
the Warrior-Maidens of Wotan 
finds some favor in her eyes—I 
mean ears—but Isolde’s death- 
song for Tristan makes her lips 
curl and her feet beat time impa- 
tiently ; Fricka’s curtain-lecture 
to the unhappy Lord of Valhalla 
would be more to her mind, 

Then there are a host of simple 
little English misses in their teens. 
They come with their hair still 
down their backs and flying loose 
—young English girls seldom 
wear it braided—and their frocks 
still remind you of the misses’ 
department, and you wonder if 
their being out of the nursery at 
an evening concert is not a mis 
take to be soon rectified by mam 
ma. There are the older sisters 
who are *‘ out ’—young ladies un 
mistakably English, with their 
slightly supercilious, self-satisfied 
faces, and hair arranged in the 
latest mode. There are, too, the 
girls with sweet intelligent faces; 
girls free from artificiality, frank 
and generous-looking. Then there 
are the girls on the far side of 
forty, in low neck and _ short 
sleeves, with Roman pearls about 
their slender throats, faded and 
angular They are apt to have a 
rather woe-begone, unmarried look 
which is touching. There are a 
thousand such in England, and 
one longs to found an asylum for 
spinsters, and build it alongside 
of that for homeless cats. In re- 
freshing contrast to these are the 
dear old ladies in black silk dress 
es innocent of fashion, with lace 
caps resting like a caressing cloud 
on their white hair; they look as 
if they had simply stepped from 
their own comfortable fireside into 
some neighboring room to hear 
the music. The face of one of 
them a few seats back of me is 
a study of radiant triumph as 
“ Tannhiduser’s” grand old prelude 
approaches its close and the Pil 
grim's Chorus has overcome and 
forever silenced the wild baccha 
nalian music of Venus 

And the concert is over, too, and 
Ihave not mentioned full one-half 
of the audience—the manly sup 
porters of the British constitution! 
Well, never mind; we haven't 
room for them, for even now that 
portion of the audience which 
didn’t put on its hats and coats 
and wraps and flee away before 
the leader has laid down his baton 
is rapidly disappearing through 
the doors, while the employees are 
suggestively turning up the seats 
all around me, as a gentle hint for 
me, too, to clear out. So I join the 
stream of English humanity and 








fearing that your gift will come 
between us. God knows then how 
it may all end!” 

Memory seemed merciless. It 
left out nothing. But it pictured 
everything in vivid colorings. 
She saw even how the sun slanted 
across the prayer-rug. If she 
could remain on her knees actual 
ly and metaphorically all her days, 
that would not help her. But she 
sent out from her soul a prayer 
asking the Lord to give her some 
sign that she was forgiven; some 
thing to make life bearable until 
she could join the great soul in 
that land where spirit ruled, and 
love was not limited by the cir 
cumstances and forms of the 
world. Utterly exhausted, she at 
last fell into a troubled dreamful 
sleep, and joy of joys! After all 
difficulties and waiting, she came 
near to the city of blessedness, and 
looking in upon the company 
who walked its golden streets, she 
saw one with sandals carelessly 
bound and robe awry, but whose 
kingly mien and noble head she 
recognized. It was her Philip; 
she called many times before he 
heard her voice, and when at last 
he came to her with eager step, 
she felt she could not wait to speak 
the words that would ask his par 
don for all of her mistakes that had 
come through her cruel fastidious 
ness. But first she must speak to 
him about fastening the strap of 
his sandal and straightening the 
folds of his robe. A smile gath 
ered upon the loved features—a 
smile that spoke of admiration, 
forbearance, and wider compre 
hension than of the earth days 
then he whispered: ‘‘1 know now, 
dear! You are still fastidious; you 
cannot change in that respect. 
You knew me by the old signs. 
I am myself even here, and, dear, 
I see beyoud the form or the words 
now. Iknow that when you come 
to stay with me at the last your 
taste shall be glorified by your 
love, which is stronger than death, 
and shall become a part of the 
bond that unites us. 


IGURED ORGAN- 
DIE SUMMER 
COSTUME. 


A cosTuME especially designed 
to meet the wants of those who 
desire for wash fabrics a gored 
skirt pattern which yet preserves 
the circular outlines is of dotted 
organdie. The skirt is five-gored, 
and closes in the centre of the 
back under slight inward-turning 
pleats. The gores are so arranged 
as to be shaped out of organdie or 
batiste without extra seaming of 
the fabric. The pattern of the 
ruffles is not included with that of 
the costume, but the position for 
placing them is marked. Those 
forming the lowest group should 
be three inches deep when finish- 





make my way slowly out among 
the duchesses and old ladies 


O FASTIDIOUS. 


You are so fastidious 
that nothing but perfect conditions could satisfy 
you” remarked the caller to the lovely woman, who 
might have been likened to a pale snowdrop as she sat in 
her widow's weeds receiving, for the first time since her 
loss—her most intimate friend 

“Oh!” she cried, and raised her hand with a depreca- 
ting movement, ‘‘ don’t say that! Spare me that!” 

The friend was surprised, and for a minute was so con- 
fused that she could make no reply; but gathering her 
wits, she said, in a tone of apology: ‘* I really meant it for 
a compliment. You, among all of our set, were the one 
whose standard was perfection, and who could never put 
up with flaws.” 

As she spoke she thought how complete the picture and 
the setting were. The mourning robes seemed to follow 
the lines of beauty about the graceful figure, and their 
raven hue to bring out with perfect relief the gold of the 


FIGURED ORGANDIR SUMMER GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 157.—(See Page 242.) 


And she—the widow? Left to herself, she cast her eyes 
around the parlor. There was no flaw anywhere. She 
had chosen for herself, there was no mistake in the 
selection. Ah, it was this very perfection that exas- 
perated her. How had it come about, this change in 
herself? She went slowly out of the darkened parlor and 
up to her room. It was the same there. The evidence 
of the nicety of choice confronted her—not now as it had 
once, to give a consciousness of delight in the fitness of 
all things, but as a reminder of past days and of her fatal 
mistake through her over-nicety of perception and taste. 

How was she to bear the reproach of all this perfection? 
How was she ever to be able to live in peace alone with 
her sorrow and remorse? She gave herself over to the 
despair that the memories offered. 

One day in particular stood out before her—the day 
when she had been over-critical with her dear Philip, her 





ed, those of the middle group two 
and a half inches, and those of the 
top group two inches deep. The 
ruffles upon the surplice waist 
should measure one and a half 
inches, and those upon the sleeve 
one scant inch when finished. 
All should be cut upon the bias. The surplice waist 
(made to fit over foundation model waist-lining No. 
139) is in three pieces—two fronts and one (seamless) 
back. There is no fulness in the back of the waist 
to speak of, and the draping of the surplice leaves 
but a very slight fulness at the front of the bodice. The 
skirt may be made over drop-skirt No. 154 or model 
skirt No. 139, as may be preferred. The collar and 
chemisette are rendered in organdie in the present in 
stance, but may be effectively made of white lace or or 
gandie to offer a contrast tothe gown. In the illustration 
the organdie has violet figures upon a white ground, the 
foundation being of violet silk. The design will be 
found dainty for batistes or pure white organdie or lace. 

To make this costume for a person of medium size 15 
yards of organdie 30 inches wide will be required, and 
14 yards of silk 20 inches wide for lining. 








OLF AND TRAVELLING CAPE 

WITH VEST. 

A very practical cape with a close-fitting vest 
is made of double-faced golfing material with the plain 
side out. Cut two pieces of each from Figs. 52 to 59 on 
the pattern sheet, add pockets and flaps as indicated, and 

in vest and cape at the neck, sewing in last the straps 
snd buttons fastening the cape in front 


OLF CAPE. 


GoLFtne material in a gray and black plaid, 
with a plain gray back, is used for the cape the 
pattern of which will be found on the pattern 

sheet The cape is double, and the upper part edged with 
1 coarse frieze. Fig. I. gives the diagram for the capes, 
which are cut separately, and only joined in the collar; 
there is a seam down the middle of the back of each, from 
1 to 3,and from 1to2. The fronts are faced with plaid, 
four inches deey ind the collar is cut in double material 
ind stiffening from Figs. 62 to 64 on the pattern sheet 


ACKET FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 


A tient cloth jac ket that may be worn with both 


woollen and gingham frocks is given on the pattern sheet 
under No. IV The right front, which buttons over the 
eft, is trimmed with a simple bow-knot design in the cloth 
ippliqué; collar and front are edged with a border of 


maravou Cut the jacket in cloth from Figs. 36 and 38, 
making Fig. 36 the length required; 
from Fig. 37, adding the piece turned down, one piece 
doubled in the middle, and from Fig. 39 the sleeves. The 
fronts are faced with cloth, 4 inches wide at the top and 
} inches wide at the bottom: the button-holes are sewed 
into the right side, the collar of double material, and stiff 
ening is then sewed in and the collar turned over on the 
right side; the sleeves are sewed in, fitting 84 to 84 


two pieces of eacl 


UIT FOR BOY FROM 2 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 


A VERY smart little suit of trousers and kilt with 
1 wide piqué sailor collar is given under No. III. on the 
patiern sheet A blue diagonal cloth or a not too heavy 
serge is well suited for this; the piqué collar falls over a col- 
lar of the material, and a leather belt is passed through 
straps of the materia Cut the trousers in cloth and mus 
lin lining from Figs. 29 and 30, two pieces of each; in dou 
ble li iing from Fig 81, one piece doubled in the middle; 
the trousers are buttoned to the under-waist in the back 
and held up by an elastic at the knees; a little plastron of 
white pique covers the front of the under-waist Cut the 
kilt in cloth and sateen lining from Fig. 32, two pieces 
of which, however, the right side piece only reaches to 
the outside line—from Fig. 33 one piece doubled in the 
middle, and from Fig. 35 the sleeves in one piece. The 
left side of the kilt is lnid in a box-pleat, fitting x on © 
and the pleat pressed down flat; the collar of the material 
is then added, cut from Fig. 34. The crosses indicate the 


GOLF AND TRAVELLING CAPE WITH VEST 
For pattern see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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COAT FOR BOY FROM 8 TO 4 YEARS SUIT FOR BOY 
OLD 
For pattern see No, 1X. on puttern- 
sheet Supplement. 


place for the straps; a strip of lining for the button-holes 
is sewed under the pleat on the left side, and the corre- 
sponding buttons on the right side. When the sleeves 
are stitched into lengthwise pleats about seven inches high 
from the wrist, they are gathered between the *’s and 
sewed in, and the white piqué collar, cut from Fig. 34, is 
added, completing the suit 


NFANT’S FIRST SHORT FROCK 
AND CAPE. 


A FINE white flannel with an interwoven stripe of 
silk is used for the short gown and cape of which the 
pattern is given 
on the pattern 
sheet under No 

’ The em 
broidery, worked 
in blue wash silk, 
or in white if 
preferred ,is done 
with stem, satin, 
chain, and knot 
ted stitch, and 
designed after 
Fig.49, changing 
the design some- 
what to suit the 
shape of the col 
lar, which com- 
pletely hides the 
yoke of the 
frock, and is 
edged with a lace 
three inches 
deep. The short 
puff sleeves are 
edged with the 
same lace. If 
the child be not 
accustomed to 
wearing short 
sleeves, an ordi 
nary lawn 
guimpe may be 
worn under 
neath. Cut the 
frock from Fig. 
43 in one piece 
doubled in the 
middle, allowing 
for a hem three 
inches wide; the 
yoke and collar 
in flannel and 
lawn lining from 
Figs. 44 and 46, 
each in one piece 
doubled in the 
middle ;from Fig. 
45 two pieces; 
and from Fig. 47 
the sleeves. 
When the skirt is 
sewed together, 
hemmed and em- 
broidered, it is 
joined to the 
yoke, and but- 
tons and button 
holes sewed into 
GOLF CAPE. the back. The 

sleeves are drawn 


For pattern see No. III. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 8 

OLD YEARS OLD. 

For pattern see No. IV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


in by an elastic, and the fulness held up by a couple of 
little tapes sewed into the armhole and the bottom of 
thesleeve. The neck is finished with a bias strip, through 
which is passed a blue ribbon, tying in a little rosette on 
the side. 

Cut the yoke of the cape in material, crinoline, and 
lining from Fig. 48, in one piece, and for the cape part 
cut a straight piece of material one half yard deep and a 





INFANT'S FIRST SHORT FROCK AND CAPE, 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


yard and thirty inches wide; turn it in at the fronts and 
around the bottom; line it with white satin and sew it to 
the yoke, sewing into the same seam the scalloped flouncs 
three and one-half inches deep and one and one-half yards 
long [ 


OAT FOR BOY FROM 3 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


TAN, gray, and red cloth is to be used very 
much this season for children’s coats; the coat of which the 
pattern is given on the pattern sheet under No. LX. is of 
a sand-colored cloth trimmed with rows of machine-stitch 
ing in white, and white mother-of-pearl buttons; the 
plastron is of the plain cloth with two rows of stitching 
around the neck, and may be buttoned in for cold wea 
ther, or left off, as desired. Cut the coat in cloth and 
lining from Fig. 74, two pieces; from Figs. 73, 75, and 76, 
one piece of each doubled in the middle; the sleeves from 
Fig. 78, and the collar from 77 in double material and 
canvas; Figs. 74 and 75 are to be made the length re 
quired. The fronts are stiffened with crinoline or linen 
as far as the armholes; the upper slit is taken only in the 
left front. Add cape and collar, and sew in the sleeves, 
fitting 49 to 49. 


OLL’S CLOTHES. 


A WHOLE set of doll’s clothes will be found on 

the pattern sheet of which Figs. 101 to 108 give 

the patterns for chemise, drawers, gown, and a 

little cape with hood. The patterns will fit a doll about 

15 inches tall without the bead. No pattern is given for 

the petticoat, which is merely cut from a straight piece of 

muslin 8 inches deep and 24 inches wide. With a very 

little direction in the cutting and basting any little girl 

who has been taught plain sewing ought to be able to 
make the entire outfit herself. 
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ARIS GOWNS FOR_ VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


Lone sweeping lines are the features of all 
spring Paris gowns, There are gowns with the trimmin 
upon the skirts applied to simulate a redingote or dividec 
peplum, and an equal number which have the real over- 
dress. Attempts are being made to introduce little round 
tabliers over otherwise undraped skirts, and side pan- 
niers have even been shown on some of the spring mod- 
els, especially in organdie and batiste gowns, but the pref- 
erence is for long smooth hip lines, unbroken by even a 
suggestion of drapery. Four costumes designed for as 
many purposes, three of which show the long redingote 
lines, are good examples of Parisian fancy. 

One, a bluish-gray walking costume of French bunting, 
has a smooth, narrow -topped circular skirt. From the 
sides of the front long bands descend on each side, simu- 
lating a redingote. From the end of each front band 
spring several other bands, and these are curved about 
the skirt in fantastic parallel scallops which reach higher 
in the back of the costume than do the first scallops 
formed at the sides of the front. These flat bands are 
of cerise taffeta ribbon. The bodice has a short bolero 
back trimmed with two bands of velvet which form a 
belt. These are brought round to the place where a front 
dart would naturally occur and there are fastened by 
filigree old-silver buttons. The vest is of velvet draped 
from left to right in surplice fashion. The front of the 
bolero is rounded and trimmed with silk bands to cor- 
respond with the trimming on the lower part of the skirt. 
The collar has bands of velvet, like those upon the bolero, 
Upon the shoulders there are three flat epaulettes banded 
with taffeta, and a series of similar bands trim the lower 
part of the sleeve, which is gathered above the elbow, like 
the old mousquetaire sleeve. ‘The toque is of dark gray 
velvet with mauve and pink orchids at the 
left side. 

Crépe de Chine, one of the restored old 
favorites, is the material which forms the 
basis of an artistic carriage gown. The 
color is foliage green, which is sobered 
somewhat by the black silk foundation 
upon which itis made. The skirt is draped 
with a very slight fulness in the back 
and is trimmed with long lapping loops of 
black gathered tulle. The upper part of 











BLUISH-GRAY WALKING COSTUME. 


the bodice is a lace bolero, black Irish lace being here 
employed. The bolero is very short in back and front, but 
at the centre of the front it deepens into long stoles which 
reach to within two inches of the hem of the dress skirt. 
The sleeves are wholly of lace over the crépe de Chine, 
which is not seen except where the open mesh of the lace 
reveals the color. The lace ends in a rippled flownce at 
the wrist. The round flaring collar, like the square re- 
vers, is of plain black satin. The hat is of twisted green 
tulle surmounted by bird-of-paradise plumes, held in place 
by a clasp of brilliants. 

For evening functions mousseline continues to be the 
favorite tissue. A mauve mousseline dinner gown has an 
under-skirt upon which is a white lace ruffle some twelve 
inches deep. The over-dress, which opens over this skirt 
in long redingote lines, is bordered with narrow ruchings 
of tulle. The bodice is of old guipure lace gathered into 
the waist, but does not resemble a blouse. There are three 
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flat ruffles of mousseline which finish the neck, and these 
are in turn trimmed with narrow ruchings of tulle. The 
sleeves are long and of gathered mousseline. They open 
at the top revealing a ruffled upper sleeve under three 
gathered sleeve caps of mousseline, also trimmed with 
ruching to correspond with the other trimming on the 
gown. A large butterfly bow of tulle completes the 
centre of the corsage, and the girdle is of mauve taffeta 
fastened with a gold buckle. 

Another treatment of mousseline—this example being 
slightly more elaborate than the preceding one—hus a full 
under-skirt of pleated mousseline over which a divided 
peplum opens. The pleating upon the under-skirt is of 




















LACE AND MOUSSELINE EVENING RECEPTION GOWN. 


white mousseline, the over 
dress and bodice being of a 
pale shade of pastel blue. The 
peplum is made with a succes- 
sion of shaped folds of mousse- 
line, and its length is greatly 
increased by a deep full 
flounce of lace which rises to 
a high point in the centre of 
the front. The corsage is of 
draped mousseline, which is 
fastened at the left side with 
two large bows of black vel- 
vet. Pointed lace trimming 
edges the square Iow neck of 
the bodice and also the open- 
ing at the left side. The long 
sleeves are of blue mousseline 
shirred to fit the arm, with 
close pleatings of white 
mousseline at the wrists. 


PRING WALK- 
ING GOWN. 


A SPRING costume in 
gray cloth, illustrated on our 
front page, and designed for 
street use, is described by its 
maker as a cassock-peplum 
gown, The under-skirt is cir- 
cular, and is decorated by al- 
ternating bias bands of dark 
gray velvet and rolled bands 
of cream satin. The cassock, 
or peplum, opens at the left side of the front, 
and is drawn around the body rather than 
fitted to the form. It is fastened by three 
daggerlike figures in embroidered velvet, 
wired to hold their shape. These are affixed 
to the lapping side, and fit on the opposite 
side into sheaths which secure them. The 
peplum is lined with cream taffeta, but is 
entirely without trimming, other than the 
fastenings just described. The bodice,which 
is tight-fitting, but for very slight gathers in 
the front, is lapped somewhat after the man- 
ner of the cassock over-dress. About the 
cut-out neck and the front isa band of cream 
satin under lace which narrows into a point 
at the waist-line, and which is bordered on 
both sides by a narrow edge of lace. Three 
of the daggerlike figures are placed upon the 
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CHINA SILK AND GUIPURE CARRIAGE COSTUME, 


upper part of the bodice, lap, and again serve os fastenings 
to the garment. The small chemisette is of white satin. 
Five rows of narrow open lace over bands of turquoise- blue 
ribbon form the garniture of the collar and chemisette. 
The accompanying toque, a model from the maison 
Marescot, is of lavender glacé taffeta, of which a very 
high trimming is formed at the side. This takes the shape 
of points, upon which ribbon bows in white taffeta are 
applied. The large bow seen at the side of the hat is of 
white velvet. Bending toward the right side, but spring- 
ing from the velvet bow, is a bunch of bird-of-paradise 
feathers held in place by a rhinestone and pear! clasp. 





MAUVE MOUSSELINE DINNER GOWN. 
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THE EAST ROOM, DECORATED 


paw and snort, and upon the rubber coat and helmet of 
the nimble footman, who swings wide open the coach 
door, the raindrops glisten like tiny crystals 

it is diplomatic reception night at the Executive Man 


sion, occurring on one of those winter evenings with which 
Washington is afflicted now and then, when the elements 
seem urged on to devilish capers. That the night is chill 
ind dank mars not the enthusiasm mirrored in the smiling 


faces of the women, fair-shouldered, and gowned io rare 
creations from msthetic masters. They hurry through 
the covered portal before their escorts, equally rich in 
dress, with their pendent decorations, gold lace, and gor 
geous uniforms. Inside, the night has been forgotten 
It is a new world, with an atmosphere of warmth and 
brilliant incandescence, an air suffused with the heavy 
perfumes of high-banked and garlanded flowers, crowned 


above all with mazes of smilax and climbing fern, through 
which the soft light filters from the glowing sun-lamps in 
the ceiling and the quivering prisms of crystal chande 
] ers 

rhere are so many who are familiar with these scenes 
of exquisite harmony of flowers, of rich furniture, and of 
dense crowds of carefully dressed humanity who pass in 
review before the President and his wife, assisted by the 
cabinet and who afterward promenade through 
the all too small rooms of the lower floor and out into the 
carefully kept conservatory of the mansion, that it seems 
hardly worth while to dwell ov the ultra side of a story 
which has been so often and so well told 

It is behind the out in the flies, 
grecnroom, if you like, that few enter, and 
know how each interesting act is placed 

There are nine functions, including the state dinners, 
given each winter by the Chief Executive. They begin 
with the New-Year's public reception, and finish abouts 
the middle of February, with one similar in character, to. 
which the whole world, if it like, has free and easy access 
Receptions and dinners follow each other in hot haste 
during the intervening six weeks. First, the cabinet din 
ner during the week of January 1; next the exclusive and 
dignified diplomatic and judiciary receptions, a» week 
apart, each with its complementary dinner, the diplomatic 
feast including many guests; while at the other dinner 
only the weighty men of law on the Supreme Bench and 
their wives participate. During the last week in January 
and the first week in February the army and navy and 
Congressional receptions take place. Entrée to these two 
functions is possible only through the “‘ open sesame” of 
beautifully engraved cards. The struggle for these bits 
of paper with magic words by those who hover on the 
brink of White House social recognition is constantly 
amusing—nay, even at times pathetic, when women per 
sonally set forth almost whimsical pleas for admiss.on, 
with a grieved persistence, in the offices of the mansion it 
self. If requests for invitations must be made, they should 
be preferred direct to the secretary to the President; but, 
nothing hindered by the demands of etiquette, every offi- 
cial in the White House circle is importuned for cards 
lhe diplomatic and the army and navy receptions are 
looked upon as the most recherché gatherings of the sea 


coterie 


back in the 
fewer ever 


scenes 





FOR CONGRESSIONAL 


FLORAL DECORATIONS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


BY WILLIAM DINWIDDIE 





son, and, in keeping with the rich plumage of the guests, 


the house is literally embowered with the rarest of ex 
quisite blossoms and exotics which the government gat 
dens can furnish 

The floral decorations for the nine social events, in 
cluding the three dinners given this year—and every year, 
for that matter—at the White House, would draw on the 
purse of a private individual, if the flowers were furnish 
ed by professional florists, to the amount of twenty thou- 
sund dollars 

There are 


two classes of the 


decorations, known to 





RECEPTION 


artists of the government gardens as “‘ large” and ‘‘ small,” 
differing not in the rareness and beauty of the plant 
forms, but in quantity merely. When the gatherings are 
small, as In the diplomatic and judiciary assemblages, it 
is possible to build wonderful bowers of palms and vines 
and foliage plants far out upon the floor of the East Room 
in semicircular towering arbors, and to deeply bank ev 
ery corner with wondrous flowering plants; but where 
a crush is imminent, as in the public, Congressional, and 
army and navy receptions, the florists are constrained by 
the demand for floor-space to adorn only the mantel- 
pieces, the mirrors, the bow-windows, the ceilings, and 
perhaps odd nooks and corners out of reach of the surg 
ing throngs, who take possession of every inch of standing- 
room on the entire lower floor. Whether the decorations 
be large or small, they are always gems in floral concep 






tion. No two of them are ever alike in color scheme or 
disposition of the greenery. The illustrations portray 
the designs for this year's Congressional function. The 
chandeliers were festooned with smilax to the amount of 
five hundred yards, though there have been times when 
the ceiling was a perfect labyrinth of this dainty drapery, 
and the strings, end to end, would have measured a mile 
and a half. 

The eight magnificent mirrored mantel-pieces of the 
East Room were also decorated alike in pairs. Those at 
opposite ends of the long room were built up from a base 
of half a dozen varieties of maidenbair ferns with gorgeous 
azaleas, ranging from light pink to deepest cerise, with a 
fringe of feathery ferns at the back, over which waved 
pure white clusters of nodding Easter lilies. Upon one 
side forced flowers vied with blossoming spring bulbs 
across the way; on the one hand great spicy carnations 
peeped forth from beneath masses of huge cream and 
blush roses, with a border of graceful Roman hyacinths, 
and among them all floated the fragile fronds of the Cocos 
plumosa, while on the other closely clustered sprays of 
purple pnd white hyacinths en#iously raised their heads 
ubove a background of flaunting gorgeous tulips, and 
beneath them timidly drooped the pure white bells of the 
lily -of -the-valley. ‘The upper portion of each mirror 
was hung in a charming lJace-work of Southern smilax 
swung from a cornice of closely bedded ferns, while 
pendent in the centre of eaclk glass was a ‘‘ moon” or 
plaque of azaleas and lilies trimmed with Cocos leaves. 
The windows were filled, head-high, with magnificent fo 
liage plants, which seemed in their variegated colors to 
defy the laws of nature, and towering above this rainbow 
radiance were many varieties of palm. In the Blue Room 
where the receiving party stood, and before whom the 
guests passed in slow review, was a symphony of white 
and green in growing plants, harmonizing with the blue 
and gold settings of the walls and furniture. 

The last hours before the guests arrive are filled with 
busy scurrying. The florists have tuken possession of the 
house, and scale the heights to the great ceilings on trem 
bling ladders, while beneath quartettes of men tramp 
through the corridors with immense coffinlike boxes, in 
which rest the floral fixed pieces. The floor is a sea of 
tangled fallen leaves, and the furniture is covered with 
balls of twine and smilax. But it is amazing how rapidly 
order comes out of all this confusion, under the deft 
hands of trained men who have beautified these rooms for 
years. 

During the last half-hour the lovely roses go into place, 
and around the reoms goes a man with a rubber spray, 
giving the flowers their last drink of water. Jerry, the 
sable knight of the dust-pan, sends the chairs sliding into 
position with dexterous shoves, and flecks the last dust 
spots from brocaded silk upholstery with the skill of 
years of service. 

Only twenty minutes left, and a half-dozen policemen, 
in plain blue-coated clothes, with just a few buttons sug 
gesting authority, lounge into the great room, and use the 
rich furniture for the only time during the evening, as 
they fire parting shots of witticism at the disappearing 
florists, while drawing on their white gloves. Out in the 
hallway, beside the main staircase, the members of the 
Marine Band are gathering, unwrapping their instruments, 
and softly blowing the moisture from them, some already 
wandering through the basement kitchens, and joking 
with the attachés of the lower house. Colonel Bingham, 
the major-domo, strides through the outer door, in a severe 
frock-coat, after a hasty dinner; the satellites of the very 
primitive cloak-room—built of.portable boxes, and set up 
temporary in the front corridor—come to attention; the 
bandsmen struggle to their chairs in the narrow confines 
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of the hallway, and the guarding policemen stand rigidly 
erect in their respective corners. 

The hour has come, and the doorkeepers swing open the 
door to the guests at the first rattle of clanking harness 
chains without. The President, a few minutes later, with 
Mrs. McKinley and the receiving party, comes down the 
west staircase, they take their positions in the Blue Room, 
and the grand promenade begins, as the band strikes up 
one of Sousa’s incomparable marches. 


ASHINGTON IN THE SPRING. 


WasHineton is becoming more and more 
a favorite residential place, for one reason 
among others because its climate isso mild and 
the beauty of its late fall and early spring so attractive. 
This winter proved the exception to the usual rule, and 
astonished old Washingtonians by the rigor of the cold, 
the depth of the snow, and the fury of the blasts. After 
all, however, this strange expression of nature in an in- 
clement mood was but an episode, and now as the March 
sunshine falls upon the wide avenues and ornate edifices 
of our country’s capital, the city presents a most attractive 
countenance to her lovers and friends. 
There is always an air of festival about Washington. 
Something of the Southern quality of the picturesque 
clings to its streets, where one observes that mingling of 
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black and white, of representatives of many lands, some- 
times in their native costumes, which emphasizes the cos- 
mopolitan character of the capital 

The great charm of Washington in the spring, however, 
is in the wonderful variety and lavishness of the flowers. 
Everywhere the early hyacinths scatter their fragrance, 
beds of blue and white violets greet the eye, and the daf- 
fodils, snowdrops, jonquils, and crocuses laugh for very 
gladness that spring has returned. One’s heart can but 
dance with the daffodils whenever spring comes back, 
and nowhere else as beside the blue Potomac—here in 
America at least—does one feel such rapture and fulness 
of joy that the time of the singing of birds has come 

Everywhere in Washington you have flowers thrust 
upon you, not only in the rich beds which bloom in the 
private gardens and public squares, but also in the hands 
of little ragged boys and dusky-faced girls, who offer you 
their fragrant wares for very small prices, when the beauty 
and bloom are considered. Just as in Rome and Florence 
flowers form part of the garniture of the simplest home, 
so in Washington they occupy a larger place in decoration, 
and are more generously used by everybody, than is pos 
sible where each bud and flower costs a large sum in gold 
and silver. 

Washington is, of course, a city of hotels and boarding 
houses, to a certain extent. The constant influx of guests 
from every part of the Union and from over the sea make 
necessary ample accommodation for all who seek that 
Mecca. People from every corner of the land choose 
Washington as their objective point, when they go to 
spend the honeymoon, and not one of the smallest plea- 
sures there is the sight of so many happy young people 
starting out together on the journey of life. Especially 
in the Congressional Library one finds the great American 
public surging through the corridors, lingering before the 
pictured walls, scanning the marbles from the various 
quarries of the world, aud showing in their every step and 
look an air of interest. Here the little bride from some 
distant Western or Southern town, or from a nook in the 
Green Mountains, walks beside her husband, their happy 
holiday the fairer that it is spent where there is so much 
to enjoy and remember, The great public buildings, the 
Smithsonian Institute, the Monument, the Capitol itself, 
with the Senate Chamber and House of Representatives, 
are interesting to those who have hitherto known them 
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only from a distance. The White House, 
singularly plain and unostentatious when 
compared with the palaces of other nations, 
stands in republican simplicity, its open 
doors inviting the entrance of any who 
choose to step within its precincts. 

Of course the chance visitor to Washing- 
ton sees little of our President’s home, but 
occasionally one catches a glimpse at the 
window of young people looking out, and 
remembers that during the incumbency of 
President McKinley, although there have 
been no children in the family, the Execu- 
tive Mansion has not lacked the charm of 
youth. A carriage stops at the door, and 
the gentle mistress of the place steps out 
for the daily airing. People who happen 
to be chosen to fill the highest office in the 
nation’s gift usually carry with them to the 
White House the good sense and quict 
manners which distinguished them in their 
former abodes, and the first lady in the land 
is just the same cordial and gracious woman 
which she was in her former sphere. 

Somehow Washington belongs to us all, 
and we are resolved if we have never been 
there at sometime to go, and if our visits 
have been frequent we acknowledge the 
subile charm, and deter- 
mine to go again. A little 
later than now and Wash- 
ington will wear its crown 
of roses. Then, indeed, the 
fair city will be peerless, 
for the velvet lawns will 
rival those of old England 
in greenness and firmness 
of texture, and the flower 
which surpasses all others 
in beauty will fairly run riot 
wherever 9 rose can grow. 
The soft, sweet atmosphere, 
the constant air of pageant, 
the flutter of flags, the 
sprinkling of men in uni- 
forms, the dashing to and 
fro of cavalry, and the beau- 
ty of the Washington women will make the 
city charming. Not yet old enough to 
have taken to itself the glory of ruins or 
great historic associations, Washington in 
its brave newness is the fit representative 
of this young giant nation. 


OTH THE HISTORIC AND THE 
B picturesque were combined in the 

dinner given in honor of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. McKinley by the Secretary 
of the Navy and Miss Long. It occurred 
Tuesday, February 28, and was-given on 
the United States steamer Dolphin, which 
is lying in port at the navy-yard. A year 
ago Secretary Long planned to entertain 
the President and Mrs. McKinley, and the 
members of the cabinet circle and their 
ladies, in the same way, but just before 
the time set for this event the Maine dis- 
aster caused all entertainments of the ad- 
ministration to be suspended. For this 
reason, Secretary Long has not had the 
opportunity to dine the President and his 
distinguished colleagues until this year. 
All things were propitious the night of 
the 28th. The skies were fair and the 
moon a little past the full. The little 
steamer that saw stormy times off Santiago 
last summer was made gay with bunting, 
flying colors, and fluttering pennons. 
Lines of electric lights from her decks to 
the mast-heads had been run up by the 
sailors during the day. The gangway was carpeted, and 
an archway was arranged under which the guests pass- 
ed. Over this there was a dolphin outlined in jets of 
light, with a letter D and a Neptune's trident. Above 
them floated the President’s own flag and the standard of 
the Secretary of the Navy. The officers stood in line, 
with the sailors in the background, as the President 
passed. The Secretary and his daughters, Misses Margaret 
and Helen Long, with their grandmother, Mrs. Glover of 
Boston, were in the cabin to receive their guests. The 
Murine Band played on deck as the banquet progressed 
The dinner table was 
spread in the forward 
suloon, which was deco- 








ENTRANCE TO STATE DINING-ROOM, 


Dolphin, and Mrs. Lyon; Mrs. Glover’ of Boston, the 
yrandmother of the Misses Long; and Mr. Heminway of 
Boston. 


Ir my muse is propitious I’m going to sing 
Of a very remarkable sort of a thing: 
‘Tis the structure the women this year call a 
‘* hat”: 
It might be ‘most anything, so why not that? 


And if any woman who's got half a will in her 
Would like to know how she can be her own milliner, 
And thus possess one of those wondrous confections, 
She has but to follow these simple directions: 


First, take for the ground-work what’s known as a frame 
(The shape doesn’t matter; no two are the same), 
Then take lots of ribbon, and make into bows, 

Wide, narrow, red, yellow, mauve—everything goes. 


Next scatter these ribbon bows over the crown, 
In front and behind, wrong side out, upside down; 
If you put them on blindfold, you'll get an effect 
That the leaders of fashion will cry is ‘‘ correct.” 


Then gather gay garlands of marvellous hue, 
Green roses, pink lilacs, and poppies of blue, 

And place them in bunches wherever there’s room, 
Till you’ve built up a bower of fanciful bloom. 


The hat, if you’ve carefully followed my words, 
Is now ready for adding occasional birds, 

Two wings, a few feathers, a pompon, some lace, 
And three jewelled hat-pins to keep it in place. 


You now have a head-gear that no one would know 
Was not a creation of Madame Virot; 
And if you’ve good taste, you will hide it away, 
And buy a neat “sailor” to wear every day. 

Hi. G. PAINE. 





rated with palms and 
growing azelias. A can 
non made of roses was 
the centre-piece of the 
table, and miniature 
cannons were used as or- 
naments, with the anch- 
or and naval emblems 
on the name cards. 

The guests were the 
President and Mrs. Me- 
Kinley; the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Hobart; 
the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Hay; the See- 
retary of the Treasury 
anil Mrs. Gage; the Sec- 
retary of War and Mrs. 
Alger; the Attorney- 
General and Mrs.Griggs; 
the Postmaster-General 
and Mrs. Charles Emory 
Smith; the newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Hitchcock; 
the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Miss Wilson ; 
the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and Mrs. 























Allen; Captain W. H. 
Lyon, commander of the 


A BANK OF AZALEAS, EASTER LILIES, AND FERNS. 
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KIT KENNEDY-COUNTRY BOY 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
KIT KENNEDY'S CONTRIBUTION, 
RESENTLY MATTHEW ARMOUR AND HIS 


wife went out and stood on the door-step, looking 
down on the crowd with calm and assured coun- 
tenances, from which every appearance of emo- 
tion had passed away 

They could see, at the entering in of the court-yard, 
the dark burly figure of Walter MacWalter. He had 
ridden over to be ‘in at the death,” as the crowd put it. 
His horse was tethered to the gate-post, and whinnied as 
the Dornal plough teams were led away by their new 
owners 

At this moment there came a burst of laughter from 
the crowd and a pressure of heads forward toward the 
auctioneer. He wus talking to some one down near the 
ground, and the bystanders were evidently listening with 
eager amusement, 

Then the voice of Kit Kennedy rose above the tumult, 
its childish treble piping out clear and distinct. 

‘But ye will sell them. I tell ye that ye will sell 
them. My grandfaither needs the siller. And my grand. 
mither was greetin sair. I will part wi’ them and gie 
them the siller, And then maybe granny will no greet 
ony mair!" 

With a half-humorous shake of the head, Muckle Ben 
net gave in to the boy’s persistence. And presently upon 
the broad rough platform of planking before him ap 
peared the blue go-cart which Geordie E)phinstone, the 
neat-banded Irish surfaceman, had made for Kit, a peck 
measure half full of marbles, a wooden horse with three 
legs, and a large clasp-knife with one blade broken. 

Margaret Armour would have spoken, but her husband 
stayed her 

Let be,” he said. ‘‘This may be from the Lord. It 
is an answer to our prayer. If we have lost something 
for his sake, surely we also gain much.” 

There was no langhter among the crowd now. On the 
outskirts some poor women who had lingered to pick up 
odd household gear were sobbing without disguise; the 
men looked shamefacedly at the ground, at the tree-tops, 
over the platform, anywhere but at one another, 

Even the auctioneer, who had the repute of being cop- 
per-fastened as to cheek and iron as to nerve, with the 
voice of a brazen bull and the sentimentality of a horse- 
dealer, did not seem to achieve his customary fluency or 
raciness in description. It was felt that he was not do- 
ing himself justice 

** Now, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘here is the closing bar- 
gain of the sale, and it is a collection of gems. Never in 
all my experience have I had such a recherchey lot to 
offer. A coach and harness all complete, carefully uphol- 
stered in blue paint, and with a window in the back, in 
case any lady should want to faint. I do not conceal 
from you that one wheel comes off and the harness is 
mended with string. But I can recommend the turnout 
to any family wanting a reliable article to take them to 
church on Sabbaths. How much, gentlemen, is bid for 
this valuable family coach, with trimmings all complete?” 

Then from the crowd there came a curious wavering 
ery, as one and another with children of their own spoke 
out their hearts 

 Dinna sell it!” ‘* Let the bit laddie keep his bit cart!” 
* It's a shame, so it is!” 

Once more rose the treble of Kit Kennedy high above 
the growl and murmur of the assembly. 
“They are my ain to sell if I like 

and granny shall na greet ony mair.” 

Then over the heads of the people came the gruff voice 
of Walter MacWalter. ‘Quit this fooling,” he said to 
the auctioneer. ‘I call upon you to go ou with the sale, 
or declare it closed if it is finished.” 

For he had caught the rumble of the people’s anger, 
and he noticed with a curiously vivid resentment that 
when he came near any man or woman they had instantly 
business in another quarter. Being a man constitution- 
ally eager for popularity, this cut him to the quick 

But Muckle Jock Bennet did not like the laird of Kirk- 
oswald 

‘I am here to sell the entire stock and plenishing at 
my own discretion as to time. And the last item in this 
bill is ‘Sundries.’ Now these articles evidently come 
under that head. So the sale is not over till they be dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder. How much is pr hw for 
this coach?” 

The murmur suddenly exploded into a series of sharp 
bids, some half-laughingly given, others with a certain 
shamefacedness characteristic of Whinuyliggate when it 
was foolish enough to do a kind action. A whisper also 
went round. ‘Let us buy them and gie them back to 
the laddie.” 

‘*Half a croon!” ‘‘Three shillin and thrip!” 
six!” So ran the bidding. 

“I bid a pound,” said the quiet voice of Henry March- 
hanks over the shoulders of the throng, and the coach was 
knocked down to him. The key-note was struck. The 
peck measure with the marbles was disposed of for twelve 
shillings to the parish minister. A top went for eight 
shillings. ‘*Going at a sacrifice to clear out!” said the 
auctioneer, as he knocked it down to a swarthy bachelor 
farmer, ‘ Ye'll hae to set aboot getting the bairns to 
play with it at yince, Uriocb,” he added. 

At this the people had begun to laugh with the curious 
hysterical laughter which may sometimes be heard in 
sacred places in hot weather. And when Kit, dissatisfied 
with the auctioneer’s praises of his favorite possessions, 
mounted the platform, there was a general shout of wel- 
come 

‘This is a grand horse. Dapple Gray is its name,” 
avid Kit. “I want a lot for it. And I'll no let it gang 
uniess the man that gets it promise to be kind to Dapple 
and fodder him every nicht, and gie him fresh beddin’! 

* Begun in Hagrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII 


I will sell them, 


“And 


For he’s a prood horse, and has been used to it a’ his life. 
Noo—bid awa!” 

And bid they did fast and furiously, betwixt laughter 
and tears. The ball was set rolling by an offer of ten 
shillings for Dapple. It was offered by the mother of 
ten, and though she could ill afford it, she followed brave- 
ly on till the noble steed had reached eighteen shillings. 

hen recognizing that there was keen competition, she 
dropped quietly out. But Mr. Marchbanks gave her an 
approving nod which made her a proud woman that day. 

The young farmer of Urioch, Gavin Black, was perhaps 
the most determined and enterprising, but he was closely 
followed by the auctioneer’s brother, a notable horse-dealer 
from Cairn Edward, known to all the world as ‘* Muckle 
Jock Bennet’s Muckler Brother,” who examined Dapple 
Gray's points with professional straw in mouth, hissing as 
he did so. 

** Three pounds is offered—only three pounds for this 
excellent draught-horse. At least” (he added, after inspec- 
tion) *‘ Lam not sure whether it is a horse ora mare. At 
any rate, Dapple is not an ‘ entire,’ for he has certainly 
had the misfortune to lose one of his legs. But as he runs 
on wheels, this does not in the least interfere with his use- 
fulness.” 

So for one of the most interesting quarter-hours that 
Whinnyliggate had ever known, Dapple Gray continued 
skying, till finally he was knocked down to the cattle- 
dealer for five pounds ten. ‘“‘ The cheapest beast I ever 
bought in all my life,” said Barny Bennet, smiling 
broadly as the whole circle of his friends congratulated 
him on his purchase, and asked him if he had got a pedi- 
gree and warranty with Dapple, and if he did not mean to 
personally travel the country with him. When Kit came 
down from the rostrum he was nearly swamped with the 
coinage (ranging from pennies to half-crowns) which was 
poured into his pockets. All the women wanted to pet 
him. ‘The men felt his muscle and prophesied well of his 
gameness. The boys present waxed green with envy of 
his notoriety, and resolved to lick it out of him on the first 
favorable occasion. There were no girls present, or they 
would have worshipped him—that is, except Betty Lands- 
borough, and she did that already. Betty did not count. 


The people still lingered about, some of them settling 
with the auctioneer, others only talking upon general sub- 
jects, but most with a strange feeling that all was not 
over. For one thing, Henry Marchbanks stood behind 
the auctioneer’s clerk as he toted up the figures with a 
look of satisfaction on his face. Then taking something 
out of his pocket, he went to Matthew Armour, and with- 
out a word put a sheaf of notes into his hand. 

Walter Mac Walter was talking to his agent, Soutar, the 
lawyer, With an affectation of ostentatious ease. He 
slapped his riding-breeches with his switch, and occa- 
sionally laughed aloud at some rare jest. All the same, 
his gayety sounded a little forced, like bravado 

But for all that, he kept his eyes uneasily about him, 
and when he saw his father-in-law come towards him, he 
started and dropped both his whip and the sentence he 
had begun, leaving the latter suspended in the air like the 
unfinished arch of a bridge. 

So strained was the atiention of the people that when 
the ruling elder approached Walter Mac Walter, every con- 
versation died a natural death, and men drifted towards 
the centre of the yard, where the new proprietor and the 
outgoing tenant of the farm of Black Dornal had met 
each other. 

Matthew Armour stood in front of his son-in-law. 

**T have somewhat to say to you, sir,” he began. “I 
have po complaint of what you have done. A man hasa 
right to do what he will with hisown. But in one thing 
I must liberate my own conscience. Eight years ago I 
was called upon unexpectedly to pay a sum of six hundred 
pounds which had been incurred when my father took over 
the stock many years ago. This debt had always been al- 
lowed to remain, upon the yearly payment of the interest; 
but eight years ago my lord needed the money, and I was 
called upon to pay it. Again a man may do what he will, 
and there is no wrong in asking for one’s own. 

“ But at the time, without denuding the farm of stock, I 
had not wherewith to pay, and you, sir, came forward with 
an offer of money. You took no acknowledgment from 
me. You asked me to consider the money asagift. But 
neither then nor now have I ever been able todo so. The 
stock upon the Black Dornal has always been yours in 
my eyes, and I have looked upon myself as keeping it in 
trust for you. Now that it is sold, I desire to repay you 
the money | owe you, with interest at five per cent., that 
all may be clear between us. And I thank you, sir, before 
these our neighbors, for every forbearing kindness you 
have showed me and mine in the past. And may the 
most High, in whose hands are riches and poverty, bless 
you in your new possessions.” 

Walter MacWalter had automatically drawn back his 
hand when Matthew Armour offered him the sheaf of 
crisp and rustling notes. He was about to refuse, for he 
was not wholly destitute of human feeling. Indeed, had 
his hatred of Kit Kennedy not embittered him, he would 
certainly not have taken the money. 

But his agent was at his elbow, and whispered some- 
thing to him. At the same moment he caught sight of 
Kit Kennedy, who had just come into the yard leading 
his black pet lamb, Donald. Instantly black hatred and 
the jealousy that is cruel as the grave hardened his heart 
and smothered all generosity. 

He reached out iis hand and took the notes. 

“T never expected to set eyes on the money,” he said, 
brutally, ** but I'll not deny that the feeling does you 
credit in the circumstances. My lawyer will write you a 
receipt.” 

**He need not trouble himself,” said the elder; “ these 
good friends will bear me witness. I bid you good-day, 
sir!” 

As has been recorded, Kit Kennedy came into the ring, 


dragging after him his pet lamb, Donald. 


He had put a 
rope round its neck, and Donald was objecting furiously. 


“I forgot,” he cried; “this is my ain. I’m gaun to sell 
him to get siller for granny. But Donald is no to be killed 
for mutton. He maun be keepit for his fleece, and he 
maun hae milk for his breakfast every mornin. And he 
winna gang wi’ the ither sheep, but wi’ the kye. For 
he’s a prood beast, and very particular. Noo, hoo muckle 
for Donald?” 

All the time the black pet lamb was making furious 
rushes this way and that, and in one of them he happened 
to knock slightly against Walter MacWalter. He raised 
his heavy riding-boot and kicked the pet lamb on the side, 
so that Donald emitted a piteous little shivering bleat of 
pain. 

And then the assembled parish had its first glimpse of 
the true character of Kit Kennedy. The boy’s face went 
suddenly white. Fury eee f in his eyes. He was 
standing on the wooden platform, up the steps of which 
he had been endeavoring to hau! his recalcitrant property. 
He dropped the rope instantly, and sprang like a cat at 
the throat of Walter MacWatlter, fastening his teeth in 
his neck, and gripping his hands into his full black beard. 
The force of the assault and its unexpectedness together 
brought Donald’s enemy to the ground. ° 

The lawyer tried to pull him off, but though battered 
with powerful fists in front, and pulled at least adequately 
from behind, Kit held his grip with a fierce, blind deter- 
mination. 

At last he was thrown off, only to rush again to the as 
sault, But the big cattle-dealer gathered him up with a 
hand in his collar, as he might have done to a small game 
dog that had no chance in a battle with one greatly its 
superior in size. : 

** Bide ye—bide ye,” he whispered to Kit; ‘‘ ye’ve dune 
weel. Let it alane noo!” 

Walter MacWalter rose with the marks of Kit’s hands 
and teeth upon him, and strode furiously forward to seize 
him. But the Muckle Jock’s Muckler Brother stood in 
the way, and the larger half of Whinnyliggate edged its 
way between. ; 

**T'll have the law on the young scoundrel! I'll ruin him 
yet!” he cried. ‘‘ Come, Soutar, let us get out of this!” 

And he went through the farm-yard of Dornal, amid the 
low murmur of hatred and contempt which had been 
following him all day, to the place where his horse stood 
tethered. 

When he was fairly gone Kit disengaged himself from 
the grip of the cattle-dealer. ‘‘ And noo,” he said, as if 
nothing had happened, ‘‘hoo muckle for Donald? But 
he’s no to be killed! Mind ye that!” 

The young farmer of Urioch finally bought him for five 
pounds—‘‘as an orbament,” he said. And Kit collected 
the money on the spot. 

He handed the whole proceeds of his private auction, 
aaa pounds, eight. and a penny, to his grandmo 
ther. 

‘“* Hae,” he said; ‘‘dinna greet ony mair. We can leeve 
on this till it be done, and by that time I'll be a man, and 
makin plenty o’ siller!” 

‘‘Are we not more than rewarded, Marget?” said his 
grandfather, looking fondly down at him and touching 
his hair lightly. ‘ Verily, out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RULING ELDER AND STONE-BREAKER. 


ITH a clear conscience, a hundred pounds in the 
W bank without counting Kit’s treasure-trove, and 

the universal respect of his neighbors, Matthew 
Armour, with Margaret his wife, Kit Kennedy, and Betty 
Landsborough, retired to the Crae Cottage—a little house 
under shelter of a wood at the other side of the loch of 
Grannoch. The laird of Crae was, as he said himself, 
neither great kirk-goer nor great kirk-lover, but he ad- 
mired honesty and uprightness of dealing as between man 
and man. Also he had disliked Walter MacWalier, ever 
since he came into the country-side, with the half-con- 
temptuous aversion of a man of old family for one 
whom he looked upon as a merely vulgar moneyed inter- 
loper. Mr. Kinmont Bruce was not sorry, therefore, to 
have it in his power to annoy his enemy without great 
cost to himself. 

He was comparatively a poor man himself, and his 
farms and moors were all let. The shooting tenant lived 
in the mansion-house, and Mr. Kinmont Bruce himself, a 
bachelor and a great traveller, occupied the factor’s lodge 
and discharged his duties. 

Now the laird of Crae was a road trustee, and his word 
had power with the surveyor. So in a few days Matthew 
Armour, with an equal mind, and with his natural 
strength yet unabated by the creeping chills of age, went 
out to break stones upon the road-sides of Whinnyliggate. 
And that strong-hearted community, permeated to the 
core with the republican equalities of three hundred years 
of Presbytery, thought neither the better nor the worse of 
him for the change. 

His sons scattered, two of them becoming porters on 
the railway at Cairn Edward, and Rob, who for various 
reasons desired to remain near his father and mother, en- 
tered the employ of the laird of Crae as a junior for- 
ester. 

Betty Landsborough accompanied her master and mis- 
tress to their new abode. She had her own views upon 
the matter, though perhaps she did not reveal all her mo- 
tives to the world at large. 

**I ken brawly that I could get anither place,” she said, 
when her mistress remonstrated with her; ‘‘ but I’m no 

up hame, where I'm no wanted and no needed. I can 

o bravely withoot wages—in the mean time. There is a 

decent garret at the Crae, for I hae seen it. And ye are 

neither so young or yet so able to work as ye were. Soto 
(Continued on page 238.) 




















HOUGHTS OF SPRING 
DRESS. 


SprrnG, and a young man’s fancy, 
and love. Nobody denies the conjunction of 
that trio. But there is another one, which 
comes a little earlier, and which the poets 
have not yet celebrated in song. In the late 
winter a woman’s fancy eagerly turns to 
thoughts of dress. There are women who 
buy winter clothes in a perfunctory way. 
One must keep warm. To this end one 
must have certain garments. Having shiv- 
ered through the greater part of November, 
the indifferent woman goes drearily about 
the task of buying this necessary raiment. 
Her expression is one which says, ‘“‘ Well, if 
I must, I must!” 

But even such a woman is not insensible 
to the fascination of spring clothes. The an- 
nual January ‘‘ white sales” do not warm 
her interest. It is only those phenomenal 
women who live according to a schedule of 
the most forehanded description who in Jan- 
uary set about the preparation of their spring 
wardrobes. But when February draws to a 
gentle close and March makes a lamblike 
début, then truly there are few women— 
and there should be none—with souls so 
dead that they are not touched with the 
wish to be in harmony with the beauty of 
the spring that is coming. 

The duty of a woman to be always as well 
dressed as she can fairly be is one which 
has been often preached. Sometimes in 
vain, but not often so in the spring. Then 
every instinct of the universe, from the very 
clods of dirt to the hearts of men and of 
women, is toward freshness and light. It 
would be a time-saving arrangement, of 
course, if men and women had to take no 
more thought about a spring wardrobe than 
the clod takes about its new coat of grass; 
but, leaving aside the probable objections 
of tailors and dressmakers to such a state of 


affairs, there are compensations for the rest | 


of humanity. The counters in the shops 
are all aglow with exquisite colors and fab 
rics, and if one can bring one’s self to a 
certain point of view, it ought to be as much 
of a delight to look at and handle all this 
loveliness as it will be, a little later, to walk 
on the grass and count the colors of the 
flowers 


OMEN LAWYERS. 


An eminent jurist said, not 

long ago, that the ‘‘ fame of the 

University of the City of New 

York as the birthplace of the telegraph 

would in the near future sink into insig- 

nificance, compared with its glory as the 

pioneer law-school to throw open its doors 
to women.” 

Without stopping to discuss the compari- 
son involved in this observation, we may 
justly dwell upon the importance of the ob 
servation itself, made as it was by one fully 
competent to speak on the subject, and un 
biassed in his views by party or personal con 
siderations, It is important as indicating a 
radical change, a permanent exaltation, in 
the social status of woman, who is thus, as 
it were, admitted as an equal worker, an 
honored collaborator, with man in better- 
ing, strengthening, and sustaining the social 
fabric. For law is the very basis and bond 
of union of human society; its influence 
is omnipresent, almost omnipotent, in the 
sphere of material things; for it extends to 
every relation of life, domestic and civic, 
defining duties, protecting rights, assuring 
interests, guaranteeing results, while on 
the mental and moral qualifications of 
those who interpret and apply the laws de 
pend in a large measure both the material 
welfare and the moral and intellectual ele 
vation of the state 

sut something more is required than in- 
tellectual or moral worth, however distin 
guished, in the interpreters and administra 
tors of the laws, to assure equal justice to 
all the citizens of the state and to each 
member of the family. Legislation affect- 
ing any particular class of the community 
must, in order to be just, be based upon a 
knowledge of and inspired by a sympathy 
with the peculiar needs and aims of that 
class. This knowledge is to a certain ex- 
tent intuitional in woman, and this sympa 
thy to a far greater extent natural to her. 
Besides which, she is in herself a class con 
stituting one-half of the community, more 
or less. 
to the state, as an institution organized for 








And it is of the utmost importance | 


the promotion and the maintenance of the | 


welfare and happiness of its citizens, that a 
class constituting one-half of these shall be 
dealt with justly and impartially by the 
laws; and this is hardly possible, for the 
reasons above riven, 8o long as woman is 
excluded from the legislative field, as it is 
equally certain that the state will be the 
gainer by so much when woman shall take 
an active part in legislation. The law, for 
instance, which, with manifest injustice, 
compels a widow married a second time, to 
a widower with children, to buy back from 
the estate at his death her own furniture 
and pictures, owned by her before her second 
marriage and taken by her to the house 
which by that marriage became her home, 
as has happened within recent years, would 
hardly remain long on the statute-books if 
women were as familiar with the spirit and 
the application of the laws as men. 
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And it was the desire to combat legal in- 
justice, inspired by a knowledge of the in- 
justice suffered and a sympathy with the 
suffering class, that first suggested the or- 
ganized movement by women, in the direc- 
tion of familiarizing themselves with the 
Jaws, that led finally to the opening of the 
doors of the New York University to wo- 
men students. 

The initiation of the movement is thus de- 
scribed by a member of one of the law 
classes: 

‘The Woman's Legal Education Society 
was started as an organization by Mrs, Leon- 
ard Weber, of New York, its present presi- 
dent, for the purpose of assisting the poor, 
both men and women,in guarding their rights 
and protecting their interests. Her sympa- 
thies were excited by the frequent appeals 
made by the poor for advice in their trou- 
bles, to her husband, whose position as a 
physician made him cognizant of much of 
the injustice which they suffer, owing to 
their ignorance of their rights and du- 
ties.” 

Dr. Emily Kempner,a young lawyer, grad- 
uated from the University of Zurich, was 
placed at the head of the society, but from 
the fact that she was an alien, and therefore 
disqualified from the practice of law in this 
State, it was found necessary to give the 
place to a native lawyer. The change did 
not prove satisfactory, however, and this 
led to a further extension of the original 
plan of the society, which was organized 
and incorporated in 1890 under the name of 
the Woman's Legal Education Society. The 
object of the organization, as stated in its 
by-laws, was “ to facilitate the study of law 
by women, both as professional students 
and as amateurs interested in law, for prac- 
tical guidance and as a matter of general 
culture.” 

Application was next made to the Uni- 
versity of New York to allow a course of 
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law lectures to be given to women in the 
university and ‘‘ under its sanction and pro- 
tection,” ten women of the society agreeing 
to subscribe $100 a ew each for four years 
to pay the salary of the lecturer. The ap- 
— was successful, Dr. Kempner de- 
ivering the lectures during the first year, 
and the following year the law classes prop- 
er of the university were opened to ‘‘ wo- 
men and men alike.” 

That women have a natural aptitude for 
the law seems to be proved by the success 
which has so far attended them in its prac- 
tice; for ne there are as yet but few 
law-offices conducted entirely by women, 
there are many in which women are efficient 
and highly appreciated assistants, while the 
number of these, as well as of practising 
woman lawyers, is increasing daily. In 
New York alone the number of the latter 
has increased since 1890 from three to sever- 
al hundred. To Miss Anita Hetherington 
Haggerty belongs the honor of having tried 
—and won—the first case, involving a claim 
of $10,000, ever tried by a woman member 
of the legal profession in the Supreme 
Court. 

Nor is the activity of women in the legal 
profession confined to New York. All over 
the country women lawyers are establishing 
themselves in independent practice, or asso- 
ciating themselves with men lawyers for the 
practice of various branches of the profes- 
sion. And facilities for the study of the law 
are also daily increasing. Colleges and uni- 
versities, one after another, are opening their 
doors to women for the study of this and of 
other professions, and it has become a recog- 
nized principle, to use the words of Professor 
Russell, one of the most earnest workers in 
the cause of the legal education of women, 
that ‘‘as justice and equity know no dis- 
tinction of sex, so the commonwealth of in- 
tellect cannot deny to woman the freedom 
of the city.” Mary J. SERRANO. 








ADVICE TO MorHers.—Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
—{ Adv. 


RIGID RULES ENFORCED. 
VETERINARIES of the N. Y. Condensed 
Co. examine cows supplying milk for 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
against any contamination. Send 
fant Health.” Information valuable 
mother.—{ Adv.] 
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THAT ORIGINAL MARRIAGE. 

Tue last echo of the six days’ race, which caused 
such a commotion in the press circles—during the 
marriage ceremony celebrated on the track one could 
have fancied themselves in a chapel, such warm per 
fumes filled the air. It was the bridemaids of the love 
ly bride, who were all decorated with 
of On1Za - LEGRAND, 
[Adv.] 


LEURS SACHETS 
An original idea, is it not?- 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris ; Druggists, Per 
fumers, Fancy-goods stores.—[{ Adv.} 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
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Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
Fixtures and Tiles. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices 


Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 


| the right one for your lamp. 
| The Index free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


A POPULAR its CARE, DISEASES and 
BOOK oa TREATMENT, by Da. 
Laonamp, 320) 

PP-, 116 cuts, 

Ley ong 1.00 

‘ Omreular free. Gives 
self treatmen. for 

ana Beard 
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‘ALL Hair 
Diseases. MMlast’d Medical Jour. Co., Pablishers, Detecit, Mich 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Mrs. Anna M.Cross,M.D., 3 W.20th St.,N.Y.City 
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STOVE POLISH 


Makes an old Stove as 
bright as new in a minute. 
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An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrvur or Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 


medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most vetrenking to the 
taste and ——— to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
pomp & Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 


Lew Books 


THE CAPSINA 
By E. F. Benson 


Historical Novel 

The stirring times which took place in 
Greece during the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence, in 1820-1821, are pictured ina 











An 


| graphic and vital way by Mr. Benson. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cicth, Orna- 


mental, $1 50 


THE RIVER 
SYNDICATE 
By Charles E. Carryl 


Short Stories 

This neat and daintily bound volume, 
issued under the title of “The River 
Syndicate,” contains seven entertaining 
stories by the well-known author of 
“Davy and the Goblin'’—stories that 
have for their subjects the solving of 
mysterious crimes, etc, 


Iilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25 


DENIS DUVAL 
Etc. 


Volume XII. of the Biographical Edi- 
tion of W. M. Thackeray's Complete 
Works. Comprising Additional Mate- 
rial and Hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings, Derived from 
the Author’s Original Manuscripts and 
Note - books. Edited by Mrs. ANNI 
THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

Crown Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 

Gilt Top, $1 75 


Harper €& Brothers 


Publishers, 


New York and London 











(Continued from page 236.) 
the Crae I'm comin, and ye'll surely never put me to the 
door 

To her master she said: ‘‘ Maister Armour, I hae been 
in your hoose since I was a bit bairn leaving the schule. 
I hae learned whatever guid I hae in me frae you. What 
ill 1 hae dune has been myself, but the guid (an’ I’m 
dootfu' there’s no muckle to speak aboot) has been you 
and the mistress. If ye can be doin wi’ me,I shall work 
my fingers to the bane for you and yours, and for that 
bonnie laddie there, puir faitherless thing! Leave the 
mistress an’ you! Na, fegs; no likely. That's never 
Betty Landsborough!’ 

So in a week's time Crae Cottage had a new face put on 
it without and within, and Betty Landsborough went 
about with a sharper tongue than ever, and a glow of 
honest pride on her face. When Rob came home at 
nights from his work in the Crae woods, she gave him no 
rest, but set him to chop wood and stack it in the little 
peat-house. She sent him to the well for water, and re- 
fused to accompany him thither so much as one step on 
his way. She set Mrs. Armour down in her rocking- 
chair with her kuitting, bidding her take her rest—for 
that she was just in the way anywhere else, and it was 
time that she should take things easy, with young arms 
and levs to run and work for her. And in every way 
jetty Landsborough was quite another Betty than she 
had been in the old, thoughtless days at the Dornal, before 
the coming of the trouble 

It chanced one day that Matthew Armour worked at 
his growing stone pile. His arms, strong as oaken boughs, 
gnarled from wrestling with winter gales, soon struck 
firm and true at the stubborn rock. And though for the 
first few days he was weary with a deadly weariness, and 
almost fainted by the way, yet now he was learning how 
to strike with the least effort and with the greatest 
effect 

Geordie Elphinstone, an old and experienced adept at 
the art, showed the elder how and where to take the 
stone. He pointed out the line of least resistance, and 
how, the tap rightly driven home, the stone would fall 
apart almost of itself 

“It’s no strength that does it; it’s airt!” said Geordie. 
And Matthew Armour was learning the airt. 

Geordie would willingly have showed him various 
other paying things connected with the method of mak- 
ing up a stone heap to look more than its size. But the 
surprise in the old man’s eyes caused him to change his 
mind 

Of coorse,” he said, ‘* that’s what the ill fowk do. I 
was only warning you. There are some gye coorse boys 
koappin on this section.” 

Mr. Osborne walked out from Cairn Edward to visit 
his elder at his work, and kuew better than to condole 
with him. He blistered his hands, soft with sermon-writ- 
ing, in trying to reduce the stubborn block of whinstone 
to the standard size. Matthew let him thrash his fill, and 
then told him that the one he had chosen had been thrown 
aside as impervious to treatment 

‘And what for did not you warn me, elder?’ said his 
minister, ruefully, glancing at his hands 

It is whiles for our souls’ guid to break ourselves 
against that which we cannot accomplish,” said Matthew 
Armour, quoting from last week’s sermon at the Kirk on 
the Hill 

Then the pair held high discourse of fate and free will, 
the decrees of God, of foreknowledge and predestination, 
while the ruling elder, with his wire goggles on the stub- 
born stone, brought down his hammer with the steady 
crack, crack of a master of the trade, and the minister 
sucked tart “‘sourocks” and gave God thanks that he 
was privileged to have such a man as Matthew Armour 
to measure himself against, as it were, shoulder to 
shoulder. 

*T have a piece here. I told the wife I might not be 
back to dinner,” said Mr. Osborne, diplomatically. ** Wil 
ye join me, elder? 

‘For me also Betty put up something,” returned the 
elder. “I kenna what it was. But we'll see.” 

And so at the hour of noon, by the side of the common 
highway, these two Christian gentlemen bared their 
heads, and the elder said grace at the request of his min- 
ister. They were cheerily happy, too, with the fine sauce 
of hunger and a good conscience for kitchen to their dry 
bread. For along with his trouble there had come to the 
elder a yet rarer gentleness. His ultra-sternness seemed 
to have passed away, and a kindly tolerance had taken 
its place 

It is good for me to be here,” said the minister at last, 
“but old Marget Elshioner is waiting for me at the cross- 
roads, puir body! And, moreover, I am only keeping 
you from your work.” 

The elder and minister parted with a friendly nod but 
no hand-shake, and for an hour only the rise and fall of 
the hammer broke the stillness, till a whinchat came near 
and perched upon the dyke near by, where lay Matthew's 
coat. So regular were the old man’s movements that the 
bird sang its little song two or three times over before 
stepping down and beginning to peck at the crumbs that 
had fallen from the table of these two rich men, the min- 
ister of the Kirk on the Hill and the extruded farmer of 
the Black Dornal 

It was three of the afternoon before another wayfarer 
came along the highway by the side of the loch. 

Walter Mac Walter was on his way to visit his friend 
Wandale. The factor had done his work, and would be 
wanting his pay. The laird of Kirkoswald and Dornal 
was ina good humor. His dark spirit looked out of his 
eyes at the moors of his new possession and pleased itself 
with victory. He had lunched, and during that repast 
he had asked his wife over and over again whetber he had 
not now fully repaid her father for his trick of keeping 
that boy about the country. As he put it iu his delicate 
way, be had ‘rubbed it in to him.” 

Ile had not seen his father-in-law since the day of the 
roup. As he went jogging comfortably on his beast, 
conscious of his own importance and the excellence of his 
balance at the bank, he came in sight of a figure in the 
little square indentation cut from the side of the road, 
which in all parts of the empire is sacred to the priest of 
Macadam 

He di: not recognize Matthew Armour till he came quite 
near. The stoop of the shoulders and the disfiguring wire 
barnacles which shielded the eyes produced at first sight a 
strange effect. But as his son-in-law came up Matthew 
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Armour took the latter off to wipe his brow and stood up, 
leaning upon his hammer. ; 

Instantly Mac Walter brought his horse to a stand and 
set himself to enjoy the sight. 

** You see what you have brought upon yourself, Ar- 
mour,” he said. *‘I warned you long ago that if you did 
not get rid of that brat you would live to repent it.” 

The old man looked MacWalter in the face with even 
more than his old gravity and dignity. ‘“ Have I ever 
told you that I have repented what I did?” he said. 

Walter MacWalter, flushed from the table, laughed a 
short scornful laugh. 

**I think your occupation shows that you cannot do 
anything else,” he suid 

“IT have not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread,” answered Matthew Armour, lifting his 
blue bonnet and letting the wind wave his gray hair. 

“I think even your friend King David would have 
admitted that breaking stones on the rond-side is not far 
from it.” 

“It is so very far from it, sir,” returned the elder, 
**that I desire nothing better till I die than to be able 
thus to provide for the wants of those who are dependent 
upon me.” 

“If you had been reasonable and done as I wished, you 
might have lived and died somewhat more comfortably 
in the house of Dornal,” said his son-in-law, with another 
quick laugh. As the old man did not answer immediate- 
ly, he proceeded : 

** Perhaps you would be willing to have your daughter 
also to provide for. She is welcome to go from my house 
when she will.” 

The elder answered him with a grave, sweet directness. 

** Day and night my door stands open for her. Even 
as at the Dornal, so in the cot which God has given me 
to lay my head in, Lilias Armour may come when she 
will. There will be a place for her.” 

** Then why do you not take her altogether, as you have 
taken the boy?” 

** Because,” said the elder, ‘‘ a woman's place is to abide 
with her husband while she may. But in the end, if she 
be unequally yoked, and there is no remedy, she may re- 
turn to her father’s house.” 

A sudden fierce anger burnt up in Walter Mac Walter. 
At times hatred and jexlousy almost made him insane. 
Yet it was not that he loved his wife, but only that the 
boy Kit Kennedy hurt his newly born pride of position 
and consideration. 

** Hark ye, Armour,” he said; ‘‘ you have thwarted me 
when you might have met me fairly as man to man. You 
might have made something, too, of the boy. I would 
have placed him on a training-ship, and looked after him 
there. But you kept him here where all knew his mother 
and himself. You have not scrupled to shame me before 
my neighbors. I tell you I will ruin him. You will yet 
live to see him even as that drunken sot his father, who 
was lately in jail for theft. I have brought the ruling 
elder from independence to—this. 1 will also bring down 
your pride in this boy. I do not boast without being able 
to perform.” 

The elder still stood calmly surveying his adversary. 

* The evil as well as the good is in God's hand, not 
yours, Walter MacWalter. 1 pray that these threaten- 
ings come not home to your own door. Sometimes I 
have seen the wicked suddenly stricken to the ground 
when the whole world was filled with the pride of his 
shoutings. I have seen the worm at the root of his green 
bay-tree suddenly laid bare. I have seen the wicked per- 
ish from the earth sudden as a light that is quenched in 
the sea!” 

As he spoke, the ruling elder stood suddenly erect and 
pointed eastward to the sharp turn of the road where it 
bridges a little brooklet which furrows the brow of the 
heather. 

Palpitating with anger, Walter MacWalter raised his 
whip to strike. But the old man did not move. He kept 
his hand outstretched, pointing down the road, as if he 
saw a vision rising out of the white dust of the highway. 
And for a moment Walter MacWalter paled, and his 
eyes were compelled to the same spot. He stared as if 
he also saw somewhat, and was stricken cold at the sigitt. 
Then he leaped from his horse. 

“You threaten me!” he cried. ‘‘ Not even your age 
shall protect you. 1 have borne much from you and 
yours. I will bear no more.” 

And with his bridle on his left arm he advanced upon 
the old man, who stood motionless as he came nearer, his 
eyes glaring like those of a wild beast, his purple face in- 
jected, and his fist clinched to strike. 

**Why should not I throttle you, Matthew Armour,” 
he cried, ‘‘and throw your carcass in the loch?” 

** Because you are afraid of the justice of man,” said 
the eller, calmly, ‘‘and because the Almighty holds your 
hand.” 

“Then, in spite of both the law and your friend the 
Almighty, I will thrash you like a dog. 1 have borne 
more than enough!” cried the bully. 

**And I can never bear enough because that I was so 
blinded as to give my daughter to such a man!” said the 
elder, with quiet incision. 

The hand of the assailant was drawn back. His face 
was set for the stroke, but yet he did not strike. For 
out of a bush of broom rose a tall, gaunt figure, and the 
shining muzzle of a pistol looked coldly into the face of 
the elder's adversary. It was the tramp. 

**Stand back, Walter MacWalter,” he said, with some 
of his old distinction of manner. ‘‘I was silent before 
you once for another's sake, in the parlor of the Red 
Lion; but, by Heaven! I will not be silent now. Stand 
back, I say. For at least I have no fear of being hung!” 

So the three men stood for several seconds, Matthew 
Armour leaning on his stone-breaker’s hammer, Mac- 
Walter with his hand drawn tense to strike, and the ex- 
prisoner and classical master with his pistol pointed at 
the head of his enemy. 

It was the last of these three who spoke first. He 
dropped his weapon to his side and laughed a little 
gon yt 

* But I know well that you will not strike,” he said. 
** Walter MacWalter only strikes behind men’s backs—as 
you struck at me years ago, when first you came from 
Sandhaven, ss lately you have struck at Matthew Ar- 
mour from behind your friend the factor.” 

The laird of Kirkoswaki and Dornal glared savagely 
at his former rival. 
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** My man,” he said, with an attempt at calmness, “ you 
forget that I am a magistrate, avd that I cau soon have 
you back where you come from—and that is in the prison 
of Kirkcudbright.” 

** But you will not!” said the tramp, coolly. 

** And what is there to hinder me?” he retorted. ‘‘ Mat- 
thew Armour here can bear witness that you threatened 
my life with a pistol. The sheriff knows what reason 
you have to hate me.” 

‘I know that Matthew Armour would bear true wit- 
ness were it against himself,” said the tramp, *‘ but yet 
you will not put me again in prison.” 

‘* And wherefore, pray?” 

The tramp leaned nearer to MacWalter and uttered a 
few words in a low tone. ‘ Because of Mary Bissett!” 
he said. 

[ro me OONTINURD.) 


IET IN HEALTH. 


In certain phases the subject of diet may be 
said to rank among the problems of to-day, 
Do we eat too much meat? Is sugar, in it- 
self, injurious? Are tea and coffee always hurtful? How 
much water should we drink? All these questions are 
asked nowadays, not only by invalids, but by those in 
health who wish to preserve that precious possession by 
wise living, or who observe in themselves, or in members 
of their family, evidences of hereditary tendencies which 
may be counteracted by diet. For even the conservative 
type of physician who was wont formerly to character- 
ize all dietetic theories as ‘* fads” now admits that attacks 
of certain diseases may be diminished in frequency and 
severity, if not averted, by a judicious system of diet. 

It is hoped that by means of the many eminent authors 
who are now writing on diet a system of preventive die- 
tetics may be established. To aid in accomplishing this, 
it is desirable first to expose certain fallacies; among 
others, one which is frequently but rather inconsistently 
advanced at ladies’ luncheons, namely, that a restricted 
diet is necessary or even beneficial in health. One woman 
will indulge freely in truffles and mushrooms, and then 
discourse on the unwholesomeness of potatoes. Another, 
after partaking of mayonnaise of lobster, wil! regret that 
her digestion is too delicate for her to eat beef. A third, 
after drinking a cup of the strongest coffee, will assure 
you that the only thing which ** gets on her nerves” is a 
single lump of sugar; while a fourth, sipping iced Apol- 
linaris, will assert that she ‘‘rarely touches any other 
water—never unless it has been boiled and filtered "—for- 
getting that even if the Apollivaris is above suspicion, the 
ice may contain typhoid and other germs, whiich are not 
destroyed by freezing. After an eloquent and pathetic 
enunciation of such facts and theories, the victim of these 
privations, who has already attended a charitable-board 
meeting and a morning musicale or lecture, will spend 
the afternoon at *‘ teas,” will dine out (and go perhaps 
to another entertainment, retiring after midnight), and 
will rise the next morning to face a repetition of these 
labors, wondering meanwhile that, ‘‘in spite of persistent 
dieting,” she ‘‘ does not feel well.” . 

Now each of these statements are facts. Potatoes, un- 
der some circumstances, are undoubtedly unwholesome. 
In some conditions of the system beef aggravates, if it 
does not cause, certain maladies. Sugar, if not assimi- 
lated, is thrown back on the blood and becomes a poison; 
and it is always safer to boil, if not to filter, water which 
may not be pure. Moderation in these, as in all matters 
of diet, is essential to health; but arbitrary abstention 
from any customary articles of food, when the system is 
in « vuormal condition, is likely to do harm. Bacon 
writes, ‘* Beware of any sudden change in any great point 
of diet, and if necessity force it, fit the rest to it; for it is 
a secret both in nature and state that it is safer to change 
many things than one.” Unwise dicting may even cause 
iliness—a sudden change from a liberal to a very abste- 
mious diet has been known to produce gout. 

In health, as a rule, to live generously is to live wisely. 
A dish which includes a variety of fairly digestible arti- 
cles of food supplies a reserve fund which enables the 
system to meet emergencies, and to avoid the possibility 
of “ physiological bavkruptcy.” Hippocrates observes 
that “a very slender and restricted diet is dangerous to 
persons in health, because they bear transgressions of it 
with more difficulty.” A sound digestion seems to pos- 
sess, within certain limits,a capacity for adapting itself 
to circumstances—at any rate, for the time being. When 
taxed beyond endurance, like “ the whirligig of time,” it 
** works its revenges.” 

Another fallacy is that we should eat what we do not 
like; or, as many unhappy children are taught, *‘ we must 
eat what is good for us, whether we like it or not.” In 
other words, we must disobey the instinct whereby nature 
protects our idiosyncrasies. Even Poor Richard, who-is 
generally so sensible—and who is by no means an ascetic 
—enjoins bis reader: ‘* Wouldst thou ejoy a long life, a 
healthy body, and a vigorous mind, and be acquainted 
also with the wonderful works of God, labor in the first 
place to bring thy appetite to reason” (as if the physical 
laws of life are to be ignored), and bids him ‘eat for 
necessity, not pleasure.” 

A healthy appetite craves and digests the food material 
which the system requires. If we know that in infancy 
milk is essential to the human organism, because before 
the age of six months, or thereabouts, the ‘‘ physiological 
machinery ” is not prepared for the digestion of starchy 
foods; that in childhood sugar and starch and fat are 
required to supply the elements especially needed for 
growth; that in youth bread and meat in abundance are 
necessary to meet the increasing demands which develop- 
ment imposes on the constitution; that in mature life, 
when the brain is most exercised, digestible phosphatic 
salts are needed to repair wasted tissue; that in old age 
less food is required, and bread, as the nonogenarian Sir 
Isaac Holden asserted, renders the arteries ‘like furred 
boilers ”"—if we find, in brief, that every period and con- 
dition of life has certain exigencies in which reason must 
take instinct for her guide—we should listen to the voice 
of instinct, realizing that the appetite is subject to a ‘‘ law 
of its own.” This law does not involve the fallacy that 
instinct is not to be trained or disciplined; it only requires 
that the function of instinct be given due recognition. In 
the words of Shakspere we should let ‘‘good digestion 
wait on appetite, and health on both.” 

Auice Wortuineton WINTHROP. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Beite.—A bureau scarf is simply a barean-cover. 
It may hang down on the two sides, It ought always 
to be made of a washable material. You can make 
it, if you choose, of dotted muslin and lace or of drawn 
linen, or you can put embroidery on it, or embellish it 
in any way you wish, but it must be something that 
can easily be washed, when the slightest sign of use 
appears. So with your bedspread, Nothing should 
be used which soap and water would injure. Only the 
very rich can afford silken draperies, for they can af- 
ford the service to keep them in order. 

There are many pretty and very cheap figured wash 
materials which, when trimmed with a ball fringe 
around the edge, make pretty bedspreads, and your bu- 
reau scarf might match. The four-post bed of a young 
girl I know has a valance, cover, and tester of white, 
with a pink stripe through which are little roses, and 
all are trimmed with a white ball fringe. You would 
know at once from looking at this bed that the young 
girl who slept in it loved daintiness and sweetness, 
and that, even without mach money, she knew how to 
surround herself with them; for the material of which 
the hangings were made cost less than twenty-five 
cents a yard. = 

By all means have oiled floors and use rungs. It is 
quite unnecessary to have the rugs match—they sel- 
dom do. You should cover as mach of the floor as 
possible, so that the feet of the household are always 
protected ; no noise is made, and one is in no danger 
of tripping, as one would over a small series of rugs 
scattered about the rooms. 


8. J. F.—Yonu are quite right about the new designs 
for wall-papers. Most of those you see have large 
figures, but they would be absolutely inappropriate for 
a cottage. Before the summer was out you would 
wish you had never seen one of them. Besides, with 
a very large figure on your wall you could never take 
any comfort in pictures. A plain surface or an un- 
obtrusive design is always necessary when things are 
to be hung on the walls. 

In many cottages where the ceilings are low a 
flowered paper is run up to the ceiling itself, the pic- 
tare-moulding being put directly beneath the ceiling 
Personally, ! prefer wall-paper to stop where a frieze 
would ordinarily begin, and the pictore-moulding 
never to be bigher than a given number of feet from the 
floor, and certainly never to be put above the frieze. 
But many people insist on destroying the effect of 
their walls by running the paper to the ceiling and 
putting the picture-moulding some inches below. A 
frieze ought always to be lighter than the 
low, or have a different tone, 


walls be- 
and when the paper 





above and below the picture-moulding is the same, no 


suggestion of a frieze at all is 
awkward and cheap 


given, and the effect is 


Greens, reds, or yellows would all go with your oak | 


wood-work, and any of them would be good with ma- 
hogany. 
sent too many colors 
in the hall— 


If you have a flowered paper 


Do not let the walls of your lower floor pre- | 


and in a cottage this is pretty—the room | 


which opens directly from the hall should take up one | 


of the colors,and the tove of the next room to it should 
be made to biend. I like the variety that comes from 
having some of the rooms papered with a plain color 
and some with flowers, but a certain monotony is pro- 


duced if the flowered paper or the plain paper is chosen | 


exclusively for every room in a house. A diversity in 
design does not prevent a uniformity in color and tone, 
and therefore when you keep your tones well regulated 
and harmonious, you can afford to have the variety of 
design without producing any sense of distraction 


W.—I am afraid I have a blow for you! 
nian friend tells me that instead of having ap antique 
rug you have one that is only eighty-six years old. 
Venerable as we might consider this age in our coun- 
try, in Eastern climes eighty-six years counts for but 
little. For all that, your rag may yet be a prize, be- 
cause of a certain charm of color to which you refer. 

The Turkish characters which you copied and sent 
give the year in which the rag was manofactared. 
They read 1230, which corresponds to our 1813, You 
know that the Turks have a different chronology 
from ours, and as we date everything from the birth 
of Christ, so they take the flight of Mohammed as a 
date to reckon from. The present Turkish year, for 
instance, is 1316. 

The other figure which you have copied, and which 
you thought to be a conventionalized horse's head, is 
meant, 80 he tells me, to symbolize the Health Tree. 
'l'wo trees are considered sacred—the Health Tree and 
the Life Tree. On these, in times of illnvss, pieces of 
white rag are pinned holding the prayers of suppli- 
cants for health and vigor. If you have read In The 
Forbidden Land, by Mr. Landor, you will remember 
that all through Thibet he found these prayer- rags 
flying from various trees and bashes. But whether 
these trees are 
names them, I cannot tell. 


My Arme- 





also named as my Armenian friend | 


The figure which runs along your border might be | 
explained had you given the design of the whole, or | 


even the colors of the figures—thus, white and red 
would indicate pure love, black and red, marriage; but, 
as I understand it, color has generally but little sig- 
nificance, except as it is seen in combination with 
certain set designs 

Many things have taken into consideration 
when an expert buys a rug. Thus he told me, that in 
the Bokhara, about which you ask, there are two dis- 
tinct designs, though one is more generally seen 
in this country. These have to be considered as 
well as the weaving, the color, the smoothness, and 
the general tone. Some Bokharas have three hun- 
dred and twenty threads to the square inch, some 
two hoandred and fifty, and others one hundred 
and fifty-six. On the number of these threads 
to the square inch depend the fineness and close- 
ness of the weaving. These rugs were intended 
for divans, and a fringe in its perfection adds to the 
beanty and value of any specimen. It would be dif- 
ficult to make clear to you the distinction between the 
designs as the Armenian gave them to me. But one 
is long and narrow, like an uneven Maltese cross, and 
the other has a certuin cylindrical outline with two 
lines at right angles running through. On each side 
of these right angles are always two light figures in 
creamy tones, which represent to the makers, but 
hardly to you and to me, camels — conventionalized 
camels, to be eure, but camels for all that! 


to be 


nize the outlines, but then we have to ado as much 
when looking at the censtellations. Yet, from the time 
of the Greeks, all the stars in heaven have meant 
something to every wise person who looked on them. 


I confess | 
that I had to stretch my imagination a lit le to recog- | 
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The many uses to which Ivory Soap is applicable, make it an econom- 
ical as well as a valuable soap. Spots on clothing are quickly and easily 
removed by an application of the foamy lather of Ivory Soap with 
dampened cloth and a brisk rubbing. Ivory Soap cuts the grease and 
leaves the surface rubbed perfectly clean. Be sure you use Ivory Soap, or 
the remedy may be worse than the — spot. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99“44, PER CENT. PURE. 
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For Sprains, 
Bruises, Frostbites, Chil- 
blains, Sore Throats, Colds, 


Pond’s Extract 


It is the quickest and surest 
cure for all pain. Avoid 
substitutes. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 





Mes. G. H. H.—To form pastry-ehells for chicken or 


| oyster “patties,” cut good puff-paste into biscuit- 


shaped rounds an inch thick. Press a smaller cutter 
three-quarters of an inch through this round. Brush 
the pastry over with a beaten egg, and put in the oven 
and bake to a golden brown. Remove the small 
rounds of pastry from the pétés, and lay aside for the 


| tops of the cases. Scoop out the uncooked portion 





| with the oyster or chicken mixture. 





of pastry, and fill the hollows thus left in the shells 
Put the covers 
on the shells, and return them to the oven until heat- 
ed through. 

The fruit padding of which you speak is made as 
follows: Shred and chop to a powder a half-cup of 
suet, and beat into it slowly a gill of milk, a half-cup of 
brown sugar, and 2 eggs whipped light. Stir into this 
mixture a secant pint of flour sifted with a smal! tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder and a salt-spoonful of salt 
Beat smooth, and season with cinnamon and nutmeg. 
Now mix and dredge thoroughly with flour a half- 
cup each of seeded raisins, cleaned currants, and citron 
cut into tiny bits, Stir these ingredients well into the 
batter, pour the pudding into a greased mould, und 
steam until done. 


Srvart.—Van Dyck has painted three pictures of 
the children of Charles L, and one of Charlies 1. and 
family. The Baby Stuart to which yon refer is prob- 
ably James, Duke of York, painted in a bine silk frock 
with an apple in his hand, The original of this can- 
vas is in the Turin Gallery, and the group includes 
Prince Charles, Princess Mary, and James, Duke of 
York. The second picture, of which the original is 
in Windsor Castle, includes Prince Charles, Princesses 
Elizabeth and Mary,and Princess Anne holding James, 
Duke of York, on a chair. The third picture, also in 
Windsor Casile, includes Prince Charles, James, Duke 
of York, and Princess Mary with her hands crossed at 
waist; in foreground, left and right, two spaniels. 
We regret that we cannot tell you in which Paris Let- 
ter the reference is made to these pictures. 


Henrietta E.—Will you kindly send us your full 
name and address ? 


R. N. R.—You are, you tell me, to visit eight coun- 
tries besides the British Isles, and you want a course 
of reading to prepare yourself as an intelligent trav- 
eller, A commendable desire. But, my dear friend, 
the labor of a lifetime lies before you, and mach hard 
work. Without intelligence and cultivation, to be sure, 
no travel is likely to improve one. At the same time, 
the best of all travellers are those who, perhaps know- 
ing least, keep themselves open to impressions. There- 
fore, though to read is desirable, it is still more de- 
sirable to cultivate your tastes and your perceptions, 
#0 that on your way you miss no beauty which others 
may have forgotten to record. 

Since you mean to cover so large a ground, a good 
practical way of preparing yourself would be to get al 
the Baedekers for the different countries that you 
mean to visit. In these you will find frequent refer- 
ences to various literary and historic associations con- 
nected with the places mentioned. Each one of these 
references will suggest to you a line of research, 
When you get to special places you will find any num 
ber of local guide-books, and in each one of these 
again, you will find that the literary and historical as- 
sociations are referred to in greater detail. But of 
course you must remember that your general reading 
will in every case have helped you more than any de- 
tailed preparation, by enriching your mind with the 
observations of gifted writers, and also by creating 
for you associations with certain localities which for 
yourself you might never have discovered. ‘Thus, if 
you had never read Walter Scott's Kenilworth, the 
beautiful ruins of the old castle could hardly mean 
anything more to you than a picturesque ruin in a 
picturesque country. And unless you had read Wil- 
liam Black's novels you might never have been pre- 
pared for the beauty of the Irish lakes. Washington 
Irving’s books have done for Spain what Columbus 
did for America—they discovered the country! You 
could hardly see certain parts of Spain intelligently 
without having read them. So the more you know 
about books and pictures, history and architecture, 
the better prepared you will be. 

It would be much easier to direct you more fully 
were you not going to travel so rapidly, If you will 
look at a back number of the Bazan, for May 22, 1897, 
you will find an interesting list of books, made by Mrs. 
Spofford, for the benefit of foreign travellers. The 
list is a long one, but you must make your choice of 
country and theme and prepare yourself in special di- 
rections, 





Op Sunsortser.—Do not try to imitate wood with 
your paints. Put your colors on as simply as possible. 

You ask, *‘ In a small apartment, where sitting- room, 
dining-room, and sleeping-room open on a square hall, 
what relation should floors, walls, and wood-work 
maintain to each other in the way of color?” 

In a general way, the floor should be the darkest, 
the tones growing lighter as ascent to the ceiling 
is made. Where the rvoms open out of each other, 
giving a full view of different interiors, there ought 
never to be vivid contrasts in the color of wood- 
work or walls. Thus, in a email place, with all the 
rooms visible from a hall, a pink room opening into a 
blue room, and that again into a red, would be likely 
to make the distracted visitor wish he had never been 
tempted inside your door. 

In studying the decorative scheme of any house, one 
ought never to lose sight of the juxtaposition of the 
different colors of different rooms to each other, and 
anything approaching a vista ought to be as care- 
fully studied as the composition of a picture. Now 
the question of this relation of colors to each other 
cannot be formulated into a set rule. It all depends 
upon your starting-point. Thus, if you have a given 
tone for your hall, and you make that your starting 
point, you must stndy your parlor in relation to it. 
And, again, you must be governed by the presence of 
your strongest light—your going from a light hall into 
a dark room, or vice versa, You can readily under- 
stand this by making one or two experiments for 
yourself, 


Constant Reaver.—As you do not wish your table- 
cover to hang over the edge, why not cut it exactly to 
fit the top of your table? Get a piece of dark velvet 
or velveteen and sew a flat dull gilt braid around the 
edge; or, if you can afford it, get stamped leather— 


it presents a perfectly smooth surface. Tabie-covers 


| and mats are made out of this leather. 
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GAMES 


A SPIDER PARTY 


SPIDER PARTY IS NOT A NOVEL 
A entertainment, but, as comparatively 
few people know about it, almost as 
good as something entirely original; the ne 


cessary implements are as many balls of dif 
ferent colored twine as there are players, as 














many trifling presents, and, besides, three 
good prizes. Before the guests arrive the 
twine should be wound all over the house, 


n and out of rooms, and everywhere twine 
ind a present must be fastened to 
the end of each unwound ball To carry out 
the idea completely, the beginnings of the 
twine should be concealed in the body of a 
large spider made of paper, and hung to the 
chandelier of the reception-room. When the 
uests arrive, the spider is taken down, and 
un end of string given to each player, and 
ill begin at the same time to wind, and con 
tinue to wind until the end and the present 
is reached. The three prizes are respective 
for the player who winds her ball first, 
for the one who winds with the fewest breaks 
wd makes the neatest looking ball, and for 
one who gets to the end of the string last of 
ill, and needs consolation 


can go 


A CHESTNUT EVENING 


N ENTIRELY NEW WAY OF EN 
A tertaining a small party of people 


after a dinver is a Chestnut Even 


ing; an open fire and chestnuts constitute 
the essentials tefore the fire there is a 
table and a number of seats, and on the 
table a tray of unroasted chestnuts with 
different colored ribbons hanging from the 


ends hidden under the nuts. Each 
guest draws a ribbon with a number which 
tells his or her und also indicates the 
order in which the chestnut stories are to be 
told. Every one then tries to tell the stalest 
joke or story. he can think of, and even the 
iresome tale is listened to with interest, 
for the evening ends with a vote being taken 
as to who has told the worst “‘ chestnut,” and 
to him or ber who is proclaimed successful 
is given a prize 


tray, the 


seat 


most 


FOUR-HANDED PREFERENCE 


HE GAMEIS PLAYED WITH PART 
z ners, as Whist, and the pack used is 
made up of the black cards above fives 
snd the red cards above sixes In other 
words, the 
red are not. Aces are high. Eight cards 
(in either twos or fours) to each 
person. The player on the dealers right 
first. the others following in order 
who prefer may say 1 pass,” and 
another chance, for the bids go 
round twice. The values range as follows 
Five on clubs equals 70; five on spades equals 
80; flve on diamonds equals 90; five on 
hearts equals 100; five on “suits” equals 110 
There can be no bid lower than five, or high 
er, of than eight For every trick 
taken and above the bid the score is 
increased by the addition of an equal num 
ber of points. For instance, if the partners 
make seventy points, each extra trick counts 
seventy if they make eighty points, 
each extra trick counts eighty, and so on 
Each couple is supplied with counters repre 
senting a value of 1000. and whatever score 
is made is subtracted. They win who first 
get rid of all their counters 
rhe * Kitty” is conducted on 
p'an as in three-handed preference 


vids 
Any 


still have 


course 


overt 


ilso 


the same 


THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS 
N AN INTERESTING VOLUME PUB- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 

(james and Songs of American Children, 
we flud a fascinating European game, never 
naturalized in this country, though it is great 
ly enjoyed by the little maids of France 
When one has the entertainment of a party 
of children in view—on, for instance, a rainy 
afternoon or at a birthday gathering—this 
game may come in by way of variety. 

A little girl raises above her head her frock, 
which is sustained by her companions, who 
thus represent the tower in which she is 
supposed to be confined. The “enemy” 
an asks, ‘‘ Where is pretty Mar- 
garet rhe answer is, ‘‘ She is shut up in 
her tower.” The “enemy” carries off one 
by one the stones of the tower (leads away, 
that is, the girls who personate stones), un 
til ove only is left, who drops the frock, and 
flies, pursued by Margaret, who must catch 


comes up 


some one to replace her 
The celebrated French song begins, 
Where is fair Margaret, Ogier, noble 
knight? Ogier ” is none other than Olger 
the Dune, hero of mediwval romance, The 


childish drama is one form of the world-old 
history of a maiden who is delivered by a 
champion from the enchanted castle. In the 
territory of Cambrai, she who is shut up in 
the tower is said to be “the fair one with 
the golden locks 

A variation of this game is The Sleeping 
Beauty, in which the little heroine is repre 
sented as asleep in her tower. A dainty 
song, softly chanted by the children who 
pass around her in a circle, disturbs her re 
pose, and she wakens when one, bolder than 
the others, drops a rose upon her breast. 
his game no doubt finds its root in the 
‘natural symbolism of primitive religions, 
and the loves of the ancient gods.” 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 








HE CENTRAL CLUB OF NOR- 
walk, Connecticut, which has work- 
ed along somewhat different lines 
from most other clubs, has‘ just is 
sued its annual report, giving a 
gratifying showing. The club rents a cozy 
club-house on the beautiful avenue which 
connects the two little cities of Norwalk 
and South Norwalk, and in the most lib- 
eral way makes this a meeting-place for 
less fortunate clubs, for committee meet- 
ings of the towns-people, and for the use of 
members entertaining their friends. Last 





year there were given by the Central Club | 
fourteen lectures, six receptions, including 


the brilliant New-Year’s day reception, to 
which each yeur all the town are made wel- 
come, two concerts, a round-table discussion 
upon ‘* The Needs of Norwalk,” and a great 
many classes, It established a Penny Prov 
ident Bank, which has now three hundred 
| and ninety-five depositors among the little 
| children; organized Auxiliary No. 11, Red 
Cross Society, and housed two new organi- 
zations—‘‘ The Historical and Memorial Li- 
brary Association ” and ‘‘The Library Club.” 
One of its latest and most successful lectures 


almost unexploited in the East, ‘ Indian 


was upon the theme, little understood, and | 


Basketry,” given by a some time resident of | 


The Dalles, Oregon, a centre for the Kliki- 
tat Indians. He used an interesting collec- 
tion of their work to illustrate bis talk. 


and Country Club this winter has been 
the establishing of club days on Mon 
day afternoons. At this time the pleasant 
drawing-rooms of the club are open for the 
reception in a social way of members and 
guests; light refreshments are served. This 
is in addition to and distinct from the three 
or four open days which it has been the 
habit of the club to give during the season 
The Town and Country is conducted on the 
lines of a man’s club, and it has not hereto 
fore been deemed important or even neces 
sary that especial time should be set apart 
for sociability. Lately, however, there has 
| seemed a demand for it, and it is in response 
to this expressed desire on the part of some 
| of the members that the new order of things 
| is announced 


A‘ INNOVATION AT THE TOWN 


black sixes are included and the | 


HE WOMAN’S CLUB OF 
SEWICKLEY, PENN. 


Tue four departments of the Se- 
wickley Valley Woman’s Club—Home, Edu- 
cation, Literature, and Philanthropy—spell 
HELP, which is its shibboleth. The club 
begun its career in the parlors of Mrs. 
Charles Bassett, the present president, seven 
yearsago. It was first named ‘* The Wheel,” 
this designation being afterward changed to 
its present one. From the first the club has 
been an active and progressive one. It is 


singularly fortunate in the women who make | 


up its membership. Sewickley is not pro- 
vincial; it is in a degree cosmopolitan, as its 
society is largely composed of those whose 
financial interests have drawn them to Pitts- 
burg, of which place it is a suburb, from the 
Western centres,and from Boston, Baltimore, 
New York, and even England. Allied with 
the outside members is the fine element repre- 
sented by the older residents of the valle 

| the company thus formed proving enpectall 
forceful and capable. 
club, Mrs. Charles Bassett, is a woman of 

| great strength of character and admirable 
executive ability, and with the company of 
gifted and energetic women which have 
gathered about her, it is not remarkable that 
the club has taken high rank not only in 
the community, but among similar organiza 
tions in the State, and even in the country. 
Some of the women who thus add lustre and 
strength to the club are Mrs. Merriit Greene, 
vice-president; Mrs. Elien C. Woods, the lead 
er of the history class; Mrs. Alfred B. Harlow, 
chairman of the Literature Department; Mrs. 
George H. Wilson, chairman of the Home 
Department; Mrs. John B. Booth, chairman 
of the Education Department; Mrs. Edwin 
H. Stowe, chairman of the Philanthropy De- 
partment; Mrs. Charles McKnight, Mrs. I. 


’ 


y 


| 


The president of the | 


| Coffin - Graff, Mrs, Edward A. Woods (a | 


former vice-president), Mrs. William H. Jef- 

fers, Mrs. William McGrafton, Mrs. Albert 

Richardson, Mrs. Frank Tolamn; these are 
| the beginning of the list of women, each 
| highly distinguished individually, who con 

tribute to the impressive aggregate of the 
club’s brilliancy. To Mrs. Richardson, as 
Miss Hester Dorsey of Baltimore, belongs 
| the distinction of being the founder of the 
famous Woman's Literary Club of that city 
—a distinction fully recognized and appre- 
ciated by that brilliant organization. The 
first reception given by the Baltimore club 
was offered to Mr. ae Mrs. Richardson on 
their return from their wedding journey, on 
which occasion a jewelled badge was pre- 
| sented by the club to Mrs. Richardson. 

In their common work for the Sewickley 
Valley Club, all its members merge their 
forces in devoted effort. The club meets 
weekly, each department presenting six pro- 
grammes during the club year. In addition 
there are six artists’ days, open to club mem- 











bers and their guests by the: payment of an 
additional dollar. They are brilliant social 
functions, and invitations are eagerly wel- 
comed by guests for a wide radius. Pro- 


fessor Walter Wyckoff, Miss Agnes Repplier, | 


Miss Helen Dawes Brown, Mrs. Bertha Kunz- 
Baker, and Miss Annie Beaston are some of 
the artist-day recent celebrities. The dues 
of the club are ten dollars, entitling a mem- 
ber to twenty French, German, and physical 


MRS 
President of the Woman's Club of Sewickley, Pewn. 


CHARLES BASSETT, 


culture lessons free of charge. These classes 
ure open to non-members on the payment of 
a fee. 

Want of space in this issue prevents an 
adequate history of this fine organization, so, 
with Kipling, the Bazar will later make 








A NEW way | 


HERE IS ONE OCCUPATION 
that, followed by women, in the 
family, from time immemorial, with- 
out any other knowledge or prepa- 
ration than such as was afforded by 
the natural instinct of the sex, has of late 
taken its place among the semi-professional 
employments. It is that of the trained as- 
sistant in caring for the sick, the convales- 
cent, and persons in general who require 
constant attention rather than skilled nurs- 








ing. 
The requirements for entrance to this field 


| Of labor are much less exacting than to that 


of the trained nurse. To begin with, a 
woman of forty, who by her age alone would 
be disqualified from entering any training- 
school for nurses, will find no difficulty in 
fitting herself for the occupation of ealeed 
assistant, and she will find comparatively 
little difficulty in obtaining employment. 
There is a class for the training of such as- 
sistants, in which the age limit is from twen- 
ty to forty—a limit which may even be 
extended by special permission of the com- 
mittee—attached to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of New York, where 
the necessary knowledge may be acquired in 
a period of eight weeks, at a cost of $13, $3 
of which are for the dress worn during the 
term, and which is supplied by the depart- 
ment. The course of instruction includes 
forty lectures, class-work, and nursing among 
the poor under the direction of a trained 
nurse and of the attending physician. The 
whole time of the student is given to the 
work during the period embraced by the 
course, at the end of which a certificate of 


| the association is given to those who pass 
| the examination successfully, and who have 


*‘another story " of its kindergarten work, its | 


new club home, and especially its School of 
Domestic Science 

Other officers of the club are—treasurer, 
Mrs. Joseph Rankin; recording secretary, 
Miss Minnie K. Anderson; and correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Annie Wallace 


HE ARCHE CLUB OF CHICAGO 
tr has a grievance against F. Hopkinson 

Smith. This artist-author was an 
nounced to lecture before the club on an art 
topic, to hear which the society gathered 
with eager expectancy. Mr. Smith, how 
ever, on his own responsibility, as alleged 
by the club, changed his subject and gave 
readings from his latest work. 
made by the ladies, Mr. Smith replied, ac 
cording to the account, that he felt himself 
at liberty to choose any of his lecture topics. 
To this, however, the committee has not 
agreed, and the last word from them was 
that they did not consider themselves bound 


Toa protest | 


to pay the $100 contracted for as the price | 


for a lecture upon art, inasmuch as they did 
not get it. Lecture committees and lectur- 
ers—now that the two are brought into con- 


that an ounce of clear understanding before- 
hand is worth a pound of protest afterward. 


HE MAINE STATE FEDERATION 
4 was especially favored at its midwinter 

meeting held very recently in Augusta. 
Through the courtesy of Speaker Stetson 
the hall of the House of Representatives was 
secured for both sessions, as there was an 
adjournment of the Legislature on that day. 
Governor Powers, too, gave up to the fed- 
eration the use of all of the Executive coun 
cil-rooms, together with the service of the 
messengers. The Governor's rooms were 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and Mrs. 
Powers was present as the guest of the fed- 
eration and todo the honors of the Executive 
apartments. Such endorsement of the club 
movement by the State fathers is at once 
graceful and significant of the respect and 
recognition which club women are receiving 
on every hand. 


also shown their fitness for the work in their 
practical nursing among the poor. For ad- 
mission to this class references of good moral 
character and intelligence must be presented. 

The studies of the course, while neither 
profound nor abstruse, cover a wide field. A 
knowledge of the manner of preparing and 
serving the food for invalids and convales 
cents; of personal and sick-room hygiene; 
of the uses and manner of applying the vari 
ous kinds of poultices and plasters, hot wa 
ter, ice, stupes, linaments and salt - bags, 
douches, etc., and the care of the appliances 
and utensils employed; the care of the sick 
room, including sweeping, dusting, ventila 
ting, and keeping it always at the proper 
temperature; the making of the bed, lifting 
and moving the peers a knowledge of the 
various kinds of baths employed; the per 
sonal care of the patient or convalescent, 
including the care of the hair, teeth, and 
nails, how to take the temperature, and what 
precautions are to be employed for the pre 


vention of bed-sores—these are some of the” 


subjects on which the trained assisiant must 
be thoroughly informed 

In addition to what may be called her pro 
fessional duties, there are others of a more 


| general character that will devolve upon the 


trained assistant, such as reading aloud to 
her charge, answering and writing notes, 
and, when it may be necessary, attending to 
the packing of trunks, and other personal 
preparations for travel 

he special qualifications and, indeed, the 
indispensable requirements for success in 


| this field of labor are, in the first place, in 
| telligence; then an even temper and a cheer 
tact so frequently—will do well to remember | 


| from sympathy with suffering and 


ful disposition; the patience which comes 
help- 
lessness, and the kindness of heart which 
prompts to relieve them; a scrupulous re 


| gard for cleanliness; habits of order and 


| of the Youn 


Forty-one clubs of the State | 


sent delegates to the meeting, and there were | 


besides many visitors, club women, and others. 
The day was devoted chiefly to educational 
topics. Two papers were presented—one on 
** Children as Educators,” by Mrs. Mosley, of 
Portland, and another on ‘‘ Nature as an Bau. 
eator,” by Mrs. F. M. Ray, of Westbrook. The 


neatness; a strong sense of the responsibili 
ties and duties of the calling, resulting in a 
strict observance of the orders of the physi 
cian and attention to the requirements of 
the case; and, in addition to all these, good 
physical health. 

The services of the trained assistant will 
not, of course, command so high a price as 
those of the trained nurse. The outside 
limit allowed by the department of nursing 
omen’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York for the first year of ser 
vice, after receiving the diploma of the 
school, is seven dollars per week and living 
Ten dollars is a usual charge after the first 
year. Where the position is a permanent 
one, however, special terms are made. 

The association does not guarantee em 
ployment, but those holding its diplomas 
are allowed, on paying a fee of fifty cents, 
to register in the employment bureau of 
the association, the assistants that have 


| shown themselves most competent being 


report of the Educational Department, whose | 


chairman is Dean Mary A. Sawtelle, of the 


Woman’s Department at Colby College, was | 
presented, and included some important re- | 


commendations, the spirited discussion which 
followed being led by Miss Snow, superin- 
tendent of schools in Bangor and president 
of the New England Association of School 
Superintendents. State travelling libraries 
are also a part of the education work of the 
Maine federation, and the chairman of this 
committee, Miss Connor of Fairfield, report- 
ed important progress in its work. The an- 
nual meeting will be held at Waterville. 
MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 





recommended in the order of their efficiency. 

Outside this channel there are others 
through which the trained assistant may ob 
tain employment. There are many families 
in moderate circumstances who cannot af 
ford to pay for the services of a trained 
nurse, but who would be glad to employ a 
trained assistant to lighten the burden of 
nursing in a long or serious illness; such 
families may be reached through the attend- 
ing physician or through some friend who 
has knowledge of the capabilities of the as- 
sistant. And in this way the latter, if she 
is capable and conscientious, will gradually 
be able to extend her circle of occupation 
until she bas established a permanent clien- 
téle, like the physician or the dentist. 
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Thousands of doctors are using 
Mellin’s Food in their own homes; 
the doctors know and appreciate 
Me. the value of Mellin’s Food as a sub- 


stitute for mother’s milk. Mellin’s 
Food is not a patent medicine of un- 
known ingredients, but is a preparation 
of malt and wheat made according to 
the formula of Liebig and adapted to 
commercial requirements, and is a 
food that has the confidence of the 





lin’s Food. 


sample of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Company 


physicians. 


Mellin’s Food 


My little boy is still taking Mel- 
I consider Mellin’s 
Food with milk the best substitute 
for mother’s milk and order its 
use daily in my practice. 
John Bolling Jones, 142 Syca- 
more St., Petersburg, Va. 


Send us a postal for a free 


Boston, Mass. 





Dr. 













Literature 


contains reviews of all important 
publications published here and 
abroad, and interesting glimpses 
of the personalities of prominent 
literary men. The reviews, spe- 
cial articles, and original matter 
come from the pens of such writ- 
ers as Rudyard Kipling, William 
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Dean Howells, Edmund Gosse, 
Dr. Henry M. Baird, Prof. A. V. 
Williams Jackson, and Henry 
James. LITERATURE is in- 
dispensable to any one who wishes 
to be well informed upon all liter- | 
ary topics. Send for asample copy 
and judge for yourself of its merits. | 


10 Cents a Copy 
$400 a Year 
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HARPER & BROTHERS| 
Publishers, New York, N. Y.| 


How to Preserve, Purify and Beau- 
tify the Skin and Complexion. 


The clearest, softest, whitest skin, free 
from pimple, spot, or blemish, is produced 


by Curicurga Soap. 





It prevents pimples, 


blackheads, blotches, red, rough, and oily 
skin, and other facial blemishes, rashes, and 
eruptions, because it prevents inflammation 
and clogging of the Pores, the cause of most 
complexiona! disfigurations. 





1850-1898. 


Known over the 


world as a staple remedy 


In boxes only. 





SAVE YOUR SKIN 





| was cooked, as she 
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CUISINE 


LITTLE DISHES OF FISH. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


nj HE ONLY WAY FOR FISH TO 

+ appear on the table is baked or 

broiled whole.” 

Such was the dictum recently uttered by 
a writer on cookery for a well-known syndi- 
cate. The article in which the sentence ap- 
peared was unsigned, and the universal 
feminine comment thereupon was, ‘* It must 
have been written by a man!” 

Some fish should certainly be served 
whole. No matter how temptingly pre- 
pared may be filleted blue-fish or shad au 
gratin, there are few persons who do not 
prefer plain baked or broiled blue-fish, or 
broiled or planked shad, to any fancy form 
in which these might appear. The same 
holds good of smelts, bass, trout (large or 
small), red-snapper, and others. But apart 
from the difficulty and expense there often 
is in securing a whole salmon—especially 
for a small family—and the absurdity which 
lies in the suggestion of serving whole a cod 
or a halibut, there are many people who 
like plainly cooked fish far less than that 
prepared in a fancy fashipn. 

One woman of my acquaintance insists that 
all boiled fish, no matter of what variety it 
may be, or with what sauce it is served, al- 
ways tastes to her like soap. She will, 
however, eat with enjoyment the same fish 
filleted or cut into steaks and broiled or fried, 
and enjoys even the boiled fish when it 
makes its second appearance creamed or au 
gratin, 

Moreover, the little fish dishes are a boon 
to the housekeeper in other ways. They 
provide her with a welcome mode of making 
« variety in her bills of fare, and are of 
value in evabling her to use left-overs. I 
have kuown of households in which the eco- 
nomical science of entrées was unknown, 
where the mistress in buying fish always 
ordered what she called a ‘‘ small pattern,” 
so that all might be eaten the first time it 
‘*never knew what to do 
with left-over fish.” In other homes, where 
ways and means have been more carefully 
studied, the only question is to what favor- 


| ite dish shall be devoted the always welcome 


remains of cold boiled or baked fish. Shall 
they go to make a delicious cream of fish 
soup? Shall they be minced and mixed 
with a cream sauce and baked in scallop 
shells, or shredded and cooked with olives 
and mushrooms, butter and browned bread 
crumbs for fish au gratin, or cut into tiny 
dice and stirred into a shrimp or anchovy 
sauce to fill pastry-cases, or served cold with 
lettuce and a mayonnaise dressing for a 
luncheon or supper salad, or beaten up with 
mashed potato and sent in smoking hot for 
breakfast, or— But it is as well to stop 
here. The list in its fulness would be too 
long. As it stands, it may serve as an out 
line sketch of a few of the ways in which 
left-over fish can be used. 

Apart from the question of the economi- 


| cal and appetizing disposition of the sur- 








plus, however, there are. many occasions 
upon which small fish dishes are in place 
and when the large fish, ‘‘ baked or broiled 
whole,” would, in a double sense, be out of 
his element. At a luncheon, for instance, 
while smelts or trout, and such small fry, or 
even a shad, might sometimes be in place, 
the preference in most cases is for a more 
fancifully prepared fish course. At the 
family dinner, too, when a course of fish is 
introduced, a similar preparation is gener 
ally in vogue, and when a large fish is served 
whole, it is generally the piece de resistance, 
and takes the place of the meat course 
Even at the family luncheon, one of the 
small fish dishes can be sometimes iniro- 
duced with profit in the place of soup, as a 
beginning to the meal. 

Until one has given a certain amount of care- 
ful consideration to the subject she does not 
appreciate how many delightful fish dishes 
can be prepared by taking a trifle of trouble. 
I have heard people declare that they were 
‘tired to death of fish,” but inquiry rarely 
failed to show that they had been eating it 
cooked in the simplest fashion — baked, 
boiled, or broiled. Thus served it may be 
acceptable to the genuine fish-lover, but 


! 





serve as a foundation for a fish soup, she will 
have practised a wise economy which will 
still lower the cost of her fish. 

If in the few ensuing receipts no direc- 
tions for cooking shell-fish are given, it is 
not because of a lack of appreciation of their 
value in the dietary, but rather because so 
much attention has been paid to them that 
even an unskilled housewife has a tolerably 
clear idea of a number of appetizing ways in 
which to prepare them for the table, 


To make Fillet of Sole.—In this country 
where the real English sole can be obtained 
with difficulty, if at all, an excellent substi- 
tute is found in flounders, To be entirely 
satisfactory these should be quite large. In 
most cases the fishmonger will fillet them 
for the customer, but it is a simple matter 
for her to do it for herself. The head should 
be removed and an incision made down the 
length of the back with a sharp knife. The 
cut should reach to the bone all the way. 
With the knife then loosen the fish from the 
bone on each side of the cut, working tow- 
ards the fins. When this is done, turn the 
fish over and repeat the process on the other 
side, and the whole bone can be removed from 
the fish. Cut away the fins, and there will 
remain four long fillets. Remove the skin 
by laying each piece of fish flesh upward 
on a board, holding the fillet firmly with the 
thumb and finger while you work the skin 
loose with a downward pressure of the knife. 
The process is more involved in the telling 
than in the doing. 


Sole au gratin.—Make a forcemeat of fine 
bread crumbs, a very little minced onion, a 
teaspoonful of shredded parsley, pepper and 
salt to taste, and moisten with butter, A 
few mushrooms, also minced as finely as 
possible, are an excellent addition. Butter 
generously the bottom of an oval pudding- 
dish that will stand the fire; spread it with 
half your forcemeat and lay the fish on this; 
cover it with the rest of the forcemeat; pour 
over it a wine-glassful of Sauterne, or some 
other French white wine, and an equal quan- 
tity of veal or chicken stock. Over all puta 
thin layer of fine bread crumbs and dot with 
bits of butter. Bake fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in a good oven, watching that it does 
not burn. If it seems to dry out too much, 
add a little more stock. Serve in the dish in 
which it was cooked. Properly prepared, it 
is delicious. 


Fillets of Sole in Turbans.—Put the bones 
and fins cut from fillets of sole in a pint of 


water and let them cook slowly for half an | 


hour or so. Strain them out, return the 
liquid to the stove with a saltspoonful of 
salt, and when it is boiling put in the fillets, 
each rolled into a turban and pinned with a 
fine toothpick. Let them boil until white 
and firm—about eight or ten minutes—take 
them out and keep them hot while making 
a bechamel sauce, by cooking together a ta 


| ble-spoonful of butter and one of flour, and 


pouring on them a gill of the fish liquor and 
a gill of milk. Season with white pepper. 
Stand the fillets on end in a dish, pour the 
white sauce over them, and sprinkle with 
very finely minced parsiey. 


Sardine Canapés.—Cut bread into strips a 
little longer and wider than a sardine and 
fry to a golden brown in a little butter or 
good dripping. ‘Take a sardine for each 
strip, divide it lengthwise, and lay half of 
each to one side. Rub the other halves fine 
with the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, a 
table-spoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of 


| sharp pickle minced very fine, a pinch of 


mustard, half a teaspoonful of chopped pars 
ley, and the juice of half a lemon. Spread 
the fried bread with this mixture, lay half a 


| sardine on top of each, put in the oven cov 


these are not in the majority —if among | 


fish-lovers one includes ouly those who like 
nearly all fish, no matter how cooked. There 
are many others who would have a stronger 
fancy for this wholesome and economical 
food if they had had it offered to them in a 


| form that tempted their appetites. 


Some readers may take issue with the 
word economical as applied to fish, and pro- 


is in reality expensive. Whether it is so 
or not depends altogether upon the man- 
ner in which it is purchased and cooked. 
Even without buying trout and lobster in 
midwinter one may be foolishly extrava- 
gant. 

The woman who goes to market for herself 
will be able to find what fish can be pur- 
chased advantageously, and it is seldom, if 
she buys with judgment, that she pays more 
than two-thirds to three-fourths as much for 
fish as she would for meat to take its place, 
Then, too, if when she boils fresh fish she 
will save the water in which it is cooked, to 





ered, and serve when thoroughly hot. 


Shad Roes,en Brochettes.—Parboil shad roes 
and throw them into cold water. Take them 
out, cut them into inch lengths, and roll them 
in flour. Impale them on slender skewers 
with alternate slices of bacon, cut very thin, 
and broil over a clear fire until the bacon is 
clear and crisp. 
or with a maitre d’hétel sauce. 


Broiled Finnan-haddie.—Buy the imported 
haddie if possible, cut it into small squares, 
skin, and parboil them. Wipe them dry 
and broil over a clear fire until they are light- 
ly browned. Lay on a hot platter, and place 
on each a small lump of butter into which 
has been worked a few drops of lemon juice. 


»- | Serve very hot. 
test that while undoubtedly wholesome, it | 


Fish Steaks au gratin.—For this steaks of 
halibut, cod, or any other firm white fish can 
be used. Cut them about an inch thick and 
three inches square. Rub the bottom of a 
small dripping-pan with a cut onion, and 
then butter it well. Pepper and salt the 
squares of fish lightly on both sides, lay them 
in the pan, and sprinkle them with chopped 
parsley and a little very finely minced onion, 
or a few drops of onion juice. Put a bit of 
butter the size of a hazel-nut on each, squeeze 
over them the juice of a lemon, and bake for 
twenty minutes, covered half the time. Serve 
plain or with a bechamel sauce. 











| 


| 








Serve with melted butter | 
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on every approved plan. 
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‘Raven 
: Gloss 


The shoe dressing for Gentlewomen 

Made of preservative oil and leather 
savers, renewers and 
high-grade-shoe-dressing - standard-qual- 


beautifiers — the 
ity for nearly a quarter of a century. 
The 


$ 
Raven Gloss 
: 


Mfg. Co. 
71 Barclay St. 
New York 





If your dealer hasn't it, we will send you a full 
sized bottle by prepaid express for the price, 25 
cents. (Send stamps.) . 


wow 





1899 MODELS 
of RAMBLER BICYCLES are 


the best we have ever made_ 
and the 1899 price popular and fair | 


$40 | 


We are confident, after 
20 years’ experience, that 
we can build and are building | 
“THE BEST BICYCLES IN THE WORLD” 
Catalogue is free. 


Gormutiy & Jerrery Mro. Co 


Chicago Boston Washington New York 
Brooklyn Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo 
Cleveland London 
c = —— | 








orry 


about the bicycle to buy. There 
is one you know is good— 
the tested 


W.: 
_Bicycle SQ) 


Waverley Catalogue—Free, 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 








| IM @LAS and BABY PIM OLAR, the daintiest, mest 


piquant table relishes; wholesome, delicious, appetizing. 
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means have your four girl friends 
stat the fanction—two may stand and 
may dispense hoepitalitics 


i, and twe 


efreshment-table. Serve tea or bouillon or 
te what is the latest fad at present for after- 
offee in after-dinner cups, and sand- 
ike, bonbons, and glacé fruitea. Have the re 
- nt-ta epread in the dining-room, and ove of 
y friends sit at either end to pour the bever- 
. A maid should be in the pantry ready to do any 
me es required, and a maid or a man should be 
¢ front door to open and shut i. Word 
In f e reception, which are to be enclosed 
wedding announcements: 
Mrs. James Munroe 
At Home 
Sat ay, March the eighteenth, 
from four until seven o'clock 
109 Waldon Place 
ther ideas read anewers to “ 8.W.N," 
Cor Bazan No, 7, and “ Lou,” Bazag No. 6 
A “ « to be such a quiet home fanction, 
e! ssity of any attendant. It is not the 
ym f ' de to remove her glove at the wedding ; 
le seam of the ring finger of the glove should 
pped beforehand, and when the time comes for 
t put on, the bride merely slips off this 
y y nd pute it back again after the ring is on 
ft If you do have a maid of honor, she should 
{ the room directly after you and the groom 
eremony ie over and you go into another 
; it is net necessary that she should be 
may walk aloue 
Muna D e the company into two sections, and 
e two divisions play separately. One of the 
umes may be a variation on the title-party idea. 


P , guests with emall cards with a list of 
ov them and pencils attached, and 
ver of tables prepared with four pictures 


s writter 








ach table, ¢ ry picture representing the title of 

* ook The head table, as always, determines 
the time for the others. Aft the beginning of the book 
} their seats at their respective tables, and 
eact guess the title of the book represented by 
\ before ber, which is, of course, numbered. 
When the four at the head table have guessed the 
und noted them they ring a bell, aud then all 

move up a table, whether they have guessed the titles 
t 1 so on, until the end of the game, when a 

prize is given to these who have guessed the greatest 
: correctly. Auother more elaborate progres- 
party is a Salmagundi Evening. Small card-ta- 

es should be arranged for four at each, and are 
planned according to the ol4 jingle—Solomon Grundy, 
B on Monday, (2) at school on Tuesday, (8) in 
on Wednesday, (4) married on Thursday, (5) a 

rer u Friday, (6) sick on Saturday, (7) died on 
nday, and thas ends the life of Solomon Grundy. 


st two couples who arrive are given Monday 
decorated with some of the 
mplements of wash-day, and these four sit at the Mon- 
day table and play Jackstrawa, Tuesday's four have 
ated with some design to suggest school 
he game of fish-pond is played here. Wednesday's 
decorated with cupids and hearts and 
kere may be played at the Wednes- 
Thursday's cards have two hands clasped, 
lledewinks may be used. For 
broom, to suggest sweeping day, or a 
baby's socks, or any other baby belongings, 
appropriate card devices, and backgammon 
the table. For Satarday's table bottles of 
d decorate the cards, and the game be 
The Sunday cards may be ornamented with 
played at the Sunday table. 
is as in any game, and the prizes are 
to those who have moved oftenest, 
been least successful. An auc- 
is another good way to amuse a large num- 
Every one is asked to bring to the 
cle of trifling value which will be good to 
suction off, done up in paper so that it is entirely con- 
4d. Wi the guests have arrived the hostess 
the same number of beans, and the auction 
good and witty auctioneer is essential. 


ards, » should be 


whit 


rds must be 


arrows, and che 


nd the game of tice 


I sy, eliher a 


“ authors” 
ession 
se given 

ose who have 

party 

ber of 


party some art 


guests 


ven all 
es toa 


ine A 


Why do you not have some musk 
one or two recitations or selec- 
ivise only a few performances, and 
R ste may converse in the intermissions, 
You might also interlade the reading and music with 
: featore as a guessing match, where 
you provide a pretty bow! Giled with beans, or coffee- 
, and let each guest have one guess at the num- 
bowl; the bow! itself should be 
ne who gete nearest to the correct 


o give 


I should a 
t 
e 6uc 


Aimusiug 


ver of beans in the 


the ze tor the 


1 or. A her idea of the same kind js a smelling 
contest lhe hostess for this provides a number of 
s of different kinds of liquids aud smali pack- 


\ { spices and powders, and lets each guest have a 
smell, of what is in each bottle and 
rize je given to the one who guesses the 
You might have a more 
and pass photographs of cele 
and make every one guess and note 
picture represents, giving a prize 
» has the best guesses. For a regular sit- 
down entertainment, I can think of nothing better to 
1s magic-lantern exhibition. This is not 
alnment to andertake either, as a magic- 


pens, lyvom the 


package At 
itest number correctly 
intellectual eontest, 
brated peuple, 


down who each to 


the one wt 


than 


s hard entert 


stern and good slides may easily be hired for an 
evet and your hasband could give the talk to an- 
notate the pictures. The refreshments may be served 


ifter the entertainment to the guests as they are seat- 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| 


| 











ed. I should advise you to hire enough chairs to seat 
sli your guests, unless you decide to have a formal 
stand-op reception. You can get the chairs at any 
caterer’s for a dollar a dozen for the evening; the best 


kind are camp chairs, which may be easily handled, 
take litile room, You may fod still other sug 
gestions in answer to “ Mrs. F..” Bazan No. 6 


aud 


Dv novus 


your lon, 


In the circumstances, and considering 
sequainiance with the bride, you should, if 
possible, send her a small wedding-present. 

If a lady receives at home cards for 
ays in February, and is prevented from calling 
on any of the Tuesdays, she should send her card in 
an envelope either by hand or mail on the first Tues- 


CALIFORNIA 


Tuesd 


| 
| 
| 


day, and cal! on the hostess at the earliest opportanity | 


ou svome other day 


rc 
i 
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% nation. 
# physically, the nearest to perfection of any people. 


§ the burghers, or townsfolk, and the peasants. 
* conditions the costumes are necessarily 
= flowing, priestly robe largely worn by men 
¢ of the middle class in 


# Russia, explaining to a customer the use 
e of a Singer Sewing Machine. 





® broidered 
» open, 
# beads and sequins are considered fam- 
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RUSSIA 


Russia, the most extensive Empire ever established, stretches from a 
land in the South where the vine and fig flourish to the barren, frozen 
plains of the Arctic region ; it is peopled by more races than any other 
The original tribes, the true Slavs, are, 


















Three widely distinct classes exist: the nobles, 


; Among such a diversity of races and social 


very different. The photograph shows a 
travelling salesman, clad in the loose, 


entral European 


The woman 
wears the indoor costume of the women 
s of Novgorod, a long, louse, richly em- 
robe, over which is a long, 
sleeveless jacket. Her gold 


ily heirlooms. 


Singer Sewing Machines are distributed through- 
out the vast Russian Empire, and Singer offices are 
found in every town of any importance. Thus this 
product of American genius is bringing the women of 
the whole world into one universal kinship and sisterhood. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


é Offices in Every City in the World 
SEEGERS 


SINGER National Costume Series 


Old Machines taken in Exchange @ 








HATS 


All mail orders promptly cael ond for 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


KNOX- HATTER 194 FIFTH WES N.Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ith the issue of December 31, 1898 





beginning t will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 


§ With 
¢ Sleeve 3 


NO SEPARATE 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at specia] prices, as 

mentioned in description accompanying picture. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Dear Sir 1899 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, No SKIRT, No COSTUME, No 


for which I enclose cents 
Name 


Address 


bed 





Cut Pattern PF: in this Numb 


Address Haxren & Brorners, Franklin Square, 


: No. 196, on page 230; No. 157, on page 231. 
New York City. 








$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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| DRESS 


K. S. M.—You do not have to line the tanic; no ma'- 
ter how thin the material of the over-skirt is, it is nev- 
er lined. You can put a little narrow facing all around 
the tanic if you are afraid that it will sag at the points, 
but I do not think you will have any difficulty about it 


Pxewn.—You would better make your silk waist over 
into a shirt-waist. The material which you enclose is 
on the peau de soie order, but I should say it was 
really a cheap satin of the Rhadame variety. In Bazan 
No. 8, in Our Paris Letter, there is a design that you 
will find pretty for the silk waist of which you enclose 
sample, A good way for you to make your black satin 
waist is to have a fitted lining ; then have the material 
in the back tight-fitting, but with a little fulness put 
in very narrow pleats down below the waist-line. In 
front cnt it in a round-yoke effect, fastened over at 
one side; trim around the yoke with a quilling of nar- 
row black and white ribbon. Have the yoke either of 
tucked white or black taffeta silk, and with it wear a 
high collar with black and white ribbon around it. 
Have the waist blouse a little in front, so that it comes 
below the regular waist-line. The sleeves should be 
quite small, finished in a point at the wrist, and edged 
with the quilling of the black and white ribbon. 


M. H. M.—I cannot advise either of the samples you 
enclose for shirt-waists. Plaid waists are not among 
the new things. It would do very well to have the 
waist of the dark blue and the skirt of plaid, in which 
case you must make the plaid on the bias, but the lin- 
ing on the straight. The model you have chosen in 
Bazar No. 8 makes up moet satisfactorily. If you 
have not already bought the plaid, I should advise 
using the darker color. You will be better suited 
with it, and grow less tired of it. It is a very pretty 
material, and ought to make you a smart little gown. 

| The plaid with the yellow in it is rather young ; it is 
really more suitable for a child’s frock. 


E. E. H.—The pattern of your material is so large 
that you will have to use the greatest care in cutting 
it. Nothing but a plain gored skirt will do, and you 
would better leave that without any trimming. Have 
a jacket, or, at all events, a waist with jacket points in 
front—long points that will come down decidedly be- 
low the waist-line, Fasten the jacket at the throat in 
front, aud have an inside waistcoat of tacked taffeta 
silk the color of the blue in your sample, if that is be- 
coming to yon, If not, have it of brown, with a stock- 
collar and belt to match. Have the jacket made over 
| a well-fitted but not too high-busted lining. When I 

eny jacket, I mean really a jacket-waist. The little 

ruffles around the ruffle of the skirt where you have 
let it down are the only things you can put on 


Dians.—Make a gored skirt for the muslin frock, 
it will lannder better than the circalar pattern; but 
have it fit very closely around the hips. Make it with 
an attached flounce—a very flaring one, trimmed with 
rows of insertion. If you wish, you can put the inser- 
tion down the seams of the upper part of the skirt. 
You would better make two waists instead of trying 
to make one do. Have one of these waists on the plan 
| of those worn last summer, with the bands of lace in 

sertion and a little lace over the top of the sleeves, 

wearing with this a stock-collar and sash. Make your 
other waist—the low-necked one—in the baby-waiet 
style, full and soft, with the ruffle of lace around the 
yoke in front, bat in the back do not have any ruffle 
where it is cut out low around the shouiders. Be sare 

that the waist fite well; finish it just at the top with a 

little narrow edge of lace. It is a severe style, bat 

very becoming to a young girl. 


Sreita.—There is no reason why you should not 
wear the sheer white muslin collar and cuffs, but they 
are really supposed to be worn by widows; the little 
white edge inside the collar is really more suitable for 
you. Mourning is lightened by taking off crape, by 
trimming your gowns, by leaving off your veil, by sub- 
stituting mourning silk for crape on your hat, and by 
wearing other materials that are not strictly deep 
mourning. The New York Fashion letter of Bazan 
No 7 discussed new styles in mourning 


R. H.—You can wear a V-shaped piece of white in 
the front of your waist, if you so desire, without being 
in the least unfashionable. The same questions have 

already been answered in Bazaues No.6 and 7. The 
lustreless peau de soije is suitable after six months or 
a year. As to wearing a ruche, that is a matter for 
you to decide. Asa rule only the widows wear it. 
| 
A Constant Reaver. —Very short frocks are more 
| becoming to little girls than the long ones, and for su 
young a child as yours I should certainly not have 
them come below the knees. Yes, silk waists will be 
| worn quite as much as they have been. There have 
been a number illustrated in the Bazan. The regular 
shirt-waists are made very much on the plan of those 
worn last year. They are in all the colors of the rain- 
| bow, and are to be worn with any skirt. 


Ov» Supsorinenr.—By sheer lawn is meant India or 
French lawn, or any one of the transparent wash ma- 
| teriala. These guimpes are used with silk and mousse- 
line de sole gowns, aud are extremely usefal. They 
are very much on the plan of the guimpes that the li'- 
tle children wear, and on that account some women 
prefer to have them made of the muusseline de soie or 
chiffon, puffed and shirred; but, as you know, these 
two latter materials do vot tuck so well as do the 
“sheer lawns.” 


Vineista. —You have given me a hard question to 
answer. It is very much like the Irishman who asked 
the size of a piece of chalk. There are sold at all the 
large shops bicycle skirts that are much better and 
much less expensive than anything you could make up 
yourself, bat of course these are bargains. You would 

| better bay a cheviot of quite a good weight, or a 
covert-cloth, if you are going to make it yourself. As 
for knickerbockers, those made of lansdowne are the 
best. This material wears capitally, is cooler, and at 
the same time warmer than almost anything else. A 
dark brown will be the best for you to choose. Buy a 
summer silk if you have to consult economy, the 
effective nets are expensive in themselves, and require 
silk linings; whereas a silk gown can be made up 
over something else. There are a great many beauti 
fal silks this year. There is one Liberty satin foulard 
that is most attractive, and not very expensive; while 
in the fonlard there is a great variety, both in color 
and weight. 
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Registered Trade- Mark, 


Pure Linen 
Lawns. 


This fabric has an establish- 
ed reputation among our pa- 
trons, and not only continues 
to hold its own in spite of the 
many novelties which flood 
the market, but gains new 


exquisite designs and color- 
ings as appear on Organdies 
or Dimities, and with an in- 
describably cool and crisp 
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DRESS 








Op, Op Sossouisen.—Be sure to have your organ- 
die skirt made long. If possible make the skirt over a 


silk under-skirt; if you cannot afford this, have it of | 


blue lawn. Make it with an attached flounce, not a 
very deep one, trimmed with several ruffles edged 
with Valenciennes lace. Put straps of lace down the 
upper part of the skirt. Make the body of the waist 
of the bands of lace aud orgaudie alternately, having 
a fichu of the blue organdie with the ends falling 
down on the skirt. Do not have the waist cut low in 
the neck. The short tight-fitting-elbow sieeves with 
wide flounces of lace is a fashion that looks weil 
with the fichu. Have a white ribbon sash instead of 
a blue one, because it will be almost impossible to 
match the blue in the organdie. 


M. J.—The material of which you enclose sample is | 


very attractive. You would better remodel the skirt 
after one of the new patterns, ‘Trim it with several 
rows of narrow silk ribbon, or rather ribbon braid, 
guthered a little. Pat this around the bottom of the 
flounce and again above the Lop of the flounce, or elve 


| put it ina pattern down the front, tarning the braid 
| in round scallops, covering the whole frout breadth 
| with this trimming. A jucket-waist will be the best 


friends each year. With such | 


air, they resist the effect of | 


wear, moist atmosphere, and 
laundering in a way truly 
wonderful. 

35 and 40 cents per yard; 
24 inches wide. 


**THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


The‘. 
Omo Dress Shield 


Absolutely 


re Impervious 
TRADE MARK 
. mh 


Write for booklet describing its qualities. 


Odorless 
THE OMO MFG. CO. 


EVERY PAIR 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 










Ask your dealer 
for them, or 
send 25 cents 
for sample pair 










GUARANTEED 


Want a Baby Carriage 
or a Go-Cart ? 


03.75 to 650.00. 


You can just as well have 
your pick fromthe stock of one 
of the largest baby carriage 
factories in America. Write 
for photographs of styles. 





$2.50 to 820.00. 


For house or street, and especially 
combined for both — adjustable, 
of course. 

Block Reclining-Chairs 
Over 50 changes of position 

Tf your dealer doesn’t sell 
our goods we will ship di 
rect from the factory. State 
which Catalogue is desired 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
718 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE BUNNELL® . 
Vy 
SEW/NG MACHINE NEEDLES 


for all the Popular Machines. 
1 indispensable, supplyin 
i wit 

















They are perfect, practical, 
felt want. These 
your eye lo We send 
smell Thread Carrier, and 1 at 
Ss, 50 cents. State name of your 
All orders receive prompt attention 
»y the manufacturers only, 


The Self-Threading Machine Needle Co., 


RBS Splizer Baullding. - - - TOLEDO, Ohie. 


ga long 





tachment, 
machine 
These needles for sale 


For Ladies and Gentiemen ("OT cards) 
Of the-LATEsT STYLE and size, a A Tay 3 
better a 


(and 2c stamps 


All . 
takeat¢ for %. stamp. 





thoroughly revised and classified, with for- 
traits of authors, will be sent free to any 
alilress on receipt of postage (ten cents). 


| this. 


is the only shield 


for you to have, 1t should be tight-fitting in the back 
and as far as the darts in front, and then have a full 
blouse vest, or, if you prefex, you can wear underneath 
this jacket a white shirt-waist made of silk tucked in 
innumerable tucks and trimmed with insertions of 
lace. If you wish to iutroduce some color, you can 
have a bright colored silk shirt-waist instead of the 
white. Have scalloped revers on your jacket, facing 
them with white satin stitched in numberless rows. 
Have a stock-collar and belt of deep colored veivet. 
Yuu ought to have a most attractive costume out of 
The biack silk skirts are again to be fashion- 
able, and a good model is the one that fits tight over 
the hips and then flares out around the foot. It should 
be trimmed with rows of black velvet ribbon or folds 
of the same material, and must have a decided flare. 
You would better have tiree or four ruffles on the 
bottum of the skirt, arranging it so they go up in a 
polut part way on the front breadth, and then down 
in the back. ‘This is one of the favorite styles fur the 
coming season, 


Mus. Haunier W. L.—All foulard gowns must be 
lined. Do not have the skirt made with the lining 
sewed into the seams. You can have the lining of 
near silk, percaliue, or cambric, with a facing und 
ruMe of taffeta. A pretty model for you w follow is 
the one in Bazan No, 7 of the gray visiting gown 
Have the over-skirt the entire length of the ekirt—that 
is, do not make two pieces of i. Trim it with one 
deep ruffle edged with little narrow ruffles of ribbon, 
The waist you can make like the Waist of the spring 
costume with double skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 6, 
or like the spring costume of light cloth also filus- 
trated in the same number, A great many of the 
lilustrations given for cloth gowns do very well for 
silks—when tbe designs are elaborate. Puta touch of 
green at the throat of this gown, if you like it; the 
cuntiast will be very effective. 
to put a little hair cloth or stiffening around the edge 


| of the under-skirt, finishing it with a braid or velveteen 





| it on the costume No. 2. 


binding 


M. E. D.—Make your gown with a drop-skirt; the 
material does not work in well with any living. The 
same rule applies to the lansdowne, You can put as 
much stiffening as you like in the lining, but you 
would better cut it with an attached flounce, and then 
you will need no stiffening except a small piece of 
hair cloth around the edge of the flounce, Over sucha 
lining as this you can put a gored skirt or a circular 
skirt. It is sure to hang well, provided your lining 
fits well. You can trim it or not, just as you please, 


Maus. 8. W. E.—The material of which you enclose 
sample is very handsome, but I cannot advise using 
much trimming on it. The only trimming that will 
look well will be the rows of narrow silk braid— 
the braid that looks like gros grain ribbon. I should 
advise putting on a cluster of these rows just around 
the hem of the ekirt, or, if you want to get a long 


Oxivia.—The pattern you have chosen for your 
liven is a very good one, You might take one of the 
gored skirts, or ove on the circular shape, and put in 
bands of insertion up and down in V-shaped points, 
or have the front breadth of insertion to match the 
yoke you are going to use. In all the new gowns the 
sleeves are very small, but of course in so heavy a ma- 
terial as yours it will not do to have them fit too 


tightly. You must put a little fulness at the top of | 


the sleeve, but be sure that the elbow is in the right 
place, The tight sleeves are often intensely uncom- 
fortable because the elbow is in the wrong place. 


Anonw.—There is no reason why you should not have 
a white gown to wear in the street in summer, There 
are several materials that you can choose from, and 
you ought to bave a very attractive costame with 
white parasol and all. For a girl of fourteen | should 
advise getting either a large flat hat, trimming it with 
roses, or a hat of medium size—something on the 
shape of a sailor hat with a low crown, trimming it 
with a wreath of flowers, and at one side a high spray 
of the same flowers with rows of ribbon. Liats over 
the face are more correct style than those worn off the 
face for girls so young. ‘The article mentioned in your 
letier can be recommended to anybody with perfect 
safety. 


M. A. H.—See if you cannot take enough material 
out of your skirt to make an attached flounce—bias of 
course. If you cannot do this, and are going to let 
down the skirt, you can prevent the soiled edge show- 
ing by covering it with a band of lace insertion. 
Ruffles are not new, but they are effective. Make the 
waist on a fitted plan, leaving the back plain ; have it 
open in front to give the effect of a jacket, and have a 
soft white mousseline de soie or figured net vest. The 
bolero and Eton jackets are buth used again, particu- 
larly in the front of the waist. In making over the 
white organdie slip, the only thing you can do is to 
change the trimming in some way. Put on insertion 
in bands or in scallops. This last ie a new thing, and 
rather pretty; or, if you wish, you can sew ribbon on 
a little full, turning it in scallops on the plan of the 
ribbon trimming on cloth gowns. If you want to put 


| another material over the same slip, there are a great 


You will, I think, need | 


many pretty white materials to choose from, such as 
canvas cloths (not heavy), grenadines, and heavy mesh 
nets, The grenadines or the canvas will be the best 
If colors are not becoming, it is a very easy matter to 
tone them down by using a great deal of white in the 
trimming of the waist. Have the white near the face, 
or put a bow of the same color as the gown in ber hat 
or in her hair, and you will be surprised to find what 
a ditference it makes to have the color above the face 
instead of below it. 


Cunistiana.—The white tulle folds spoken of were 
made by using bias bands of tulle or net pleated close 
together in long pleats, not side pleats, This is suit- 
able with any dress, because only avery little of it shows 
just at the neck, or in a line down the front of the 
waist. If you decide to have crape on the gown, put 





one deep band, certainly a quarter of a yard in width, | 


There is nothing smarter than Henrietta cloth for first 
mourning, as you will see by referring to the articie 
in Bazar No. 7. 


B. C.—I am not at all in favor of your idea of trim- 
ming the skirt. You would better take a design from 
one of the new models in the Bazan. If you want to 


| have black velvet bows, you could have the skirt made 


slender look, start the bands of ribbon at the belt. | 


On the waist put anything you please in the way 
of color—or else jet, which relieves it very much. 
The jet shoulder pieces or jacket fronts are still in 
style. 


M. R.—White is the only color that you can possibly 
put with sample No. 1. It you can match the blue in 
sumple No. 2 you might use that color. Make No. 1 
after the design on page 185 in Bazan No.7. No.2 
you would better make after pattern No, 1 on pattern- 
sheet supplement in Bazan No. 6. You can put the 
trimming of bands of ribbon and narrow braid beside 
For No. 1 use a braid or 


| ribbou of the darkest shade iu the material 


| 


Outixe Surt.—All the recent numbers of the Bazan 
have illustrations of the spring gowns, and also in the 
New York Fashion letter the question of spring suits 
made in jacket and skirt style has been discussed. For 
street wear the ekirt, jacket, and shirt-waist is the 
correct style of gown, and in a black serge there is 
nothing elee to be thought of. The newest gowns of 
that kind are made on the plan of an Kton jacket in 
the back; in front are double-breasted, with two 
straight picces that hang down below the waist and 
cau be buttoned over or turned back as desired. There 
is, too, the Prince Albert frock-cuat; also the fly-front 
jacket. The skirts are gored, plain or circular. They 
are trimmed with folds of the same material put on to 
give the effect of a flaring flounce There are a great 
many different styles in silk gowns. One of the pret- 
tiest is made with the circular skirt trimmed with 
bands of lace insertion, this skirt being put over a col- 
ored silk lining. The softer quality of taffeta does not 
rustle, and wears well. There are often sales of silk 
where you can get what you weed for from fifty to sev- 
enty-five cents a yard. Asa rule, however, silk under 
seventy-five cents a yard is not very reliable. You 
will need from seven to nive yards for your lining. 


A Reovtan Sunscoatsee.—The spring suits are to be 
made with any sort of skirt or jacket you prefer. 
That is rather a sweeping statement, but I mean to 
imply that there are a great many styles to choose 
from. The styles have been described at length in 
the New York Fashion letter, If strapped seams are 
becoming to you, by all means bave them; if you are 
inclined tu be stout, do not have them. 


| line it with silk. 


| pretty. 
| just as you prefer. 


to open at the side, and fasten it with three or four 
small black velvet bows, The waist of which you 
enclose illustration is a very good style, but if you 
copy that design I should advise having many more 
tucks, tucking the sleeves as well as the waist. Puta 
piece of passementerie to finish the neck of the 
gown, The guimpe should be of white lace or tucked 
white satin. The red and white will be rather lighter 
in effect than the red and biack. Be sure you have 
your skirt long, and full enough around the bottom. 
Many of the new skirts are apt to be too tight, and 
consequently uvgraceful. 


L. C.—The material of which you enclose sample 
will make a very pretty gown. It is not neceasary to 
In Bazan No. 6 there are two pretty 
illustrations of spring costumes, either of which, I 
should think, would be effective and becoming. You 
can trim your gown according to the pattern on 
page 112, with very dark brown velvet, making the 
vest of white or light yellow. There is also ove shade 
of pink that is becoming with that ehade of brown, 
I cannot advise any other style that I think will be so 
You can use the little lines of braid or not, 
If you use the braid, have the nar- 
row soutache braid of the same color as the veivet 
band. 


Ouw.—I have not heard of bustles being worn. 
There is a great difficulty in the new skirts in making 
them hang as they look in the illustrations; for of 
course they must fit very closely over the hips and yet 
flare around the foot, and there are some dressmakers 
who attempt to give a flare by putting in reeds, such 
as were used many years ago. You must not attempt 
a bustle; it would be absurd. I think that you could 
wear a navy-bine satin waist in May, the only trouble 
being that satin is much warmer than silk. But you 


| can get a light-weight satin, and it will undoubtedly 
| wear better than silk, although the new taffetas are | 


said to be very good. 


A. E. M.—If your gown is to be worn in the day. 
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time, white glacé kid gloves are the correct thing; if | 


it is to be an evening gown, yon must wear black. 
Patent-leather boots or shoes are perfectly appropri- 
ate with a castor-colored costume, but the patent- 
leather shoe is not a very comfortable one to wear all 
day. Youn would better buy the dongola kid with 
patent-leather foxings. These are not so smart, but 
infinitely more comfortable. 


F. 8. 1.—In Bazan No. 7 there is an illustration of 
the shirt-waist to be made up this summer. The 
newest sleeves fit absolutely tightly or have only the 
least possible fulness just at the top. Some of the 
gowns have a little trimming over the sleeve, but, a8 
a rule, they are plain. The favorite skirt so far is the 
one that fits without any falness at the back and has 
a gored front breadth, very much on the plan of the 
bell skirt. In the spring number of the Bazar you 
will find illustrations of all the newest skirts, and 
several illustrations of shirt-waiste. 
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[HE DREAMERS: A CLUB. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
IX 
IN WHICH YELLOW JOURNALISM CREEPS IN 
Tue applause which followed the reading of. the 
Dooley Dialogue showed very clearly that, among the 


liners at least, neither Dooley nor Dolly had waned in 
popularity 

That's good stuff, Greenwich,” said Billy Jones. 
You must have eaten a particularly digestible meal. 
Now for Who hae it?" 

I," said Dick Snobbe, majestically. “‘And I can 

you what it ie: I had a tough time of it in my 
ma will perceive when I recite to you the 
story of my experiences at the battle of Manila” 


the tenth ba 


ni, ae ¥ 


Great seott, Dick I" cried Bedford Parke. “ You 
veret ) that, were you? 
* Si eturned Dick, ‘1 was not only i it, I was 


Dewey dove for, with a heavy sea running and a 
dense fog listing to starboard, I sammoned my officers 
to the flag-ebip, and on the evening of April 30, the 
fug-horne of Cavité haviug indicated the approach of 
the Philippine coast, gave them, one and all, their final 


instructions, 
thin 


hese were, in brief, never to do any- 
withoat consulting with me 

To facilitate matters, gentlemen,” said I, ordering 
an extra supply of grog for the captains, and mil 
punches for the lientenants, “ we must connect the 
various veeeels of ‘the fleet with telephone wires. 
Who will andertake this perilous daty ?” 

They rose up as one man, and with the precision of a 
grand-opera chorus, replied : ‘* Commodore "— for they 
had not penetrated my disguise—* call upon ns,, Ifyou 
will provide the wires and the ‘phoues, we will do the 
rest.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said 1, haskily—for I was visibly af- 
fected—*' I have provided for all. 1 could’ not do 
otherwise and remain myself. You will find ten 
thonsand miles of wire and sixty-six telephones in 
the larder.”’ 

That pight every ship in the fleet was provided with 
telephone service. [ appointed the Olym- 
pia to be the central office, so that I 








>. 








might myself contro! all the messages, 
or at least hear them as they passed 
to and fro. In the absence of ladies 
from the fleet, I appointed a some- 
what effeminate oubaltern to the post of 
“Hello Officer,” with complete control 
over the switchboard. And, as it tran- 
spired, this was a very wise precaution, 
because the central office was placed in 
the hold, and the poor little chap’s cour- 
age was so inclined to voze that in the 
midst of the fight he was content to sit 
below the water-line at his post, and not 
run about the promenade-deck giving or- 
ders while ender fire. I have cabled the 
President about him, and have advised 
his promotion. 

But to retarn to my despatch—which 
from this point must disregard space and 
move quickly. Passing Cape Bolinao, we 
soon reached Subig Bay, fifty miles from 
Manila. Recognizing the eape by the 
crop of hemp on its brow, I rang up the 
Boston aud the. Concord. 

“Search Subig Bay,” I ordered. 

“ Who's this 7” came the answer 

‘Never mind who I am,” said L 
“Search Subig Bay for Spaniards.” 

* Hello!” said the Boston. 

“Who the deuce are you?” cried the 
Coneord 

“I'm seventeen-five-six,” I replied, 
with some sarcasm, for that was not my 
number. 

“1 want sixteen-two-one,” retorted the 
Boston. 

* Ring off,” said the Concord. “ What 
do you mean by giving me seventeen- 
five-six 7” 

** Hello, Boston and Concord !" I pat in 








“1 FIRED MY 


he thing iteelf, I was the war correspondent of the 
Bunday Whirnal a'tached to Dewey's fleet.” 

Wherenpon the talented Mr. Sunobbe proceeded to 
read the following cable despatch from the special 
correspondent of the Whirnal 


rHE SPANISH FLEET DESTROYED 
THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF “ THE 
WHIRNAL, 
BY COMMODORE 


THE 


Alpen Dewey anv 


CAPTURES 


ume Furer, 
PHILIPPINES 


Mantla, May 1, 1398.—1 have glorious news. I have 
this day destroyed the Spanish Geet and captured the 
Philippine Islands. According to my Pustructions 
from the City Editor of the Whirnal, 1 boarded the 
Olympia, the flag-ship of the fleet under Commodore 
Dewey, at Hong-kong, on Wednesday last: Upon read 


ing my credentials the Commodore immediately sur- 
endered the command of the fleet to me, and retired 
o his state-room, where he has since remained: I 
leemed it well to keep him there until after the battle 
was over, fearing et he should annoy me with sug- 
stions, and not knowing but that he might at any 
spread dissension among the officers and men, 

“ er the ha of seamen, frequently manifest 
due affection and sympathy for a deposed com- 
nander I likewise, according to your wishes, con- 
led from the officers and crew the fact that the 


posed, furthering the conceal- 
ip as Dewey ndeed, it was 
t until after the battle this morning that any bat 
Dewey and the ship's barber were aware of the substi- 
tution, since my disguise was perfect. The ship's bar- 
ber I had to take into my coufidence, for unfortunately 
m leaving Hong-kong I had forgotten to provide 
with a false mastache, so that in concealing the 
leposition of the Commodore by myself assuming his 
personality | was compelled to have the gentleman's 
nustache removed from his upper lip and transferred 
to my own. This the barber did with neatness and 
despatch, I having first chloroformed the Commodore, 
from whom some resistance might have been expect- 
g to bis peculiar temperament. Fortunately 
w was an expert wig-maker, and within an 
your of the shaving of Dewey I was provided with a 
moustache which could not fail to be recognized as the 
Commodore's, since it was Indeed that very same ob- 
ject. When five hundred miles at sea I dropped the 
barber overboard, fearing lest he should disturb my 
plans by talking too much. I hated to do it, bat in 
the luterest of the Whirnal | hold life itself as of little 
consegvence, particularly if it is the life of some one 
and who knows but the poor fellow was an ex- 
pert swimmer, and has by this time reached Borneo or 
other bit of dryland? He was.alive when I last 
saw him, and yelling right lustily. Ifso be he has ewom 
ashore somewhere, kindly let me know at your con- 
; for heneath a correspondent’s exterior I 
have a warm heart, and it sometimes troubles me to 
think that the poor fellow may have foundered, since 
the sea wae stressful, and the nearest dry point was 
hundred and siaty knote away to 8. E. by N.G 
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REVOLVER AT THE ‘ CASTILLA.” 


in commanding tones. “I'm Dewey.” 

This is the only false statement 1 ever 
made, but it was in the interests of my 
country, and my reply was electrical in its 
effect. The Boston immediately blew off 
steam, and the Concord sounded all hands to quarters. 

“What do you want, Commodore?” they atked, 
simultaneously 

“Search Subig Bay for Spaniards, as I have already 
ordered you,” 1 replied, ‘and woe be unto you if you 
don't find any I" 

“What de you want ‘em for, Commodore?” asked 
the Boston, 

“To engage, you idiot,” I replied, scornfully. 
“ What did you suppose—to teach me Spanish ?” 

Both vessels immediately piped oll hands ou deck, 
avd set off. Two hours later they retdrned, and the 





























telephone subaltern rted— 
7 4 Spaniards found.” 

“Why not ?” I demanded. 
ne to Cuba,” replied 

* Shall we pipe all 
hands to Cuba r” 

“Wires too short to pene- 
trate without a bust,” replied 
the ( § 

“On to Manila!" was my an- 
ewer. “ Ding the torpedoes !— 
go abead.” 

These words inspired every 
ship im the line, and we imme- 
diately strained. forward—ex- 
cept the MeCulloch, which I des- 
patched at once to Hong-kong 
to cable my last words to you 
in time for the Adirondack edi- 
tion of your Sunday issue, leav- 
ing New York Thursday after- 
neon. 

The rest of us immediately 
proceeded. In a short while, 
taking advantage of the dark- 
ness, for which I had provided 
by turning the clock back three 
hours, we turned Corregidor 











and headed up the Boca Grande 
toward Manila. As we were 
turning Corregidor the tele- 
phone-bell rang, and somebody 
who refused to give his name, 
but stating that he was aboard 
the Petrel, called me up. 

* Hello!” said L 

‘Te this Dewey ?” said the Petrel. 

“ Yes,” said L. 

“There are torpedoes ahead,” said the Petrel. 

**What of it ?" said L 

“* How shall we treat ‘em ?” 

“ Blow ‘em off—to soda water,” I answered, sarcas- 
ae 
“Thank you,” the Petrel replied, and she rang off. 

Then somebody from the Baltimore rang me up. 

“Commodore Dewey,” said the Baltimore, “ there 
are mines in the harbor.” 

“Well, what of it?” I replied. 

* What shall we do?” neked the Baltimore. 

A aan them coldly, as they do in the Klondike,” 
salc . 

** Bat they aren't gold-mines,” rephed the Baltimore. 

“Then salt em,” sald I. “ Apply for a certificate of 
incorporation, water your stock, sell out, and re- 
tire.” 

“Thank you, Commodore,” the Baltimore answered. 
“ How many shares shall we put you down for?” 

“None,” said 1. “ But if seer ese your surplus to 
start a life-insurance company, I'll take out a policy 
for forty-eight hoors, and send you my demand note 
to pay for the first premiom.” 

At this precise moment we came in sight of the 
fortresses of Manila. Satins the Raleigh to heave 
to, I left the flag-ship and jamped aboard the cruiser, 
where I discharged with my own hand the after-fore- 
castle four-inch gun. The shot struck Corregidor, 
and glancing off, as I had dexigned, carromed on the 
smoke-etack of the Reina Cristina, the flag-ship of 
Admiral Montojo. The Admiral, unaccustom to 
such treatment, immediately got out of bed, and put- 
ting on his pyjamas, appeared on the bridge. 

“ Who smoked our struck-stack ?” he demanded, in 
broken English. 

“The enemy,” cried his crew, with some nervous- 
ness, I was listening to their words through the 
megaphone. 

“Then let her sink,” said he, clutching his brow 
madly with hie clinched fist. * Far be it from me to 
stay afloat in Manila Bay on the first of May, and so 
cast discredit on history !” 

The Reina Cristina immediate! 


sank, according 
to the orders of the Admiral, aud 


turved my atten- 











“WHO SMOKED OUR STRUCK-8TACK?” 


tion to the Don Juan de Austria. Rowing across the 
raging channel to the Baltimore, 1 boarded her and 
pulled the lanyard of the port boom forty-two. The 
discharge was terrific. 

“What bas happened ?” I asked, coolly, as the ex- 
plosion exploded, “ Did we hit ber?” 

“We did, zoer honor,” said the Bo’s'n’s mate: 
“square in the eye; only, Commodore, it ain't a her 
this time—it'sa him. It's the Don Juan de—" 

“Never mind the sex,” I cried. “ Has she ennk ?" 

“Sir,” replied the Bo's'’n’s mate, “she ‘ain't sank 
yet. She's a-waiting orders.” 

* Fly signals to sink,” said I, sternly, for I had re- 
solved that she should go down. 

hey did do so, and the Don Juan de Austria imme- 
diately disappeared beneath the waves. 

“ Are there any more of the enemy afloat?” I de- 
manded, jumping from the deck of the Baltimore to 
that of the Concord. 

“ No, Commodore,” replied the captain of the latter. 

“Then signal the enemy to charter two more gun- 
boats and have ‘em sent out. . I can’t be pot off with 
two boats when I'm ready to sink four,” I replied. 

The Concord immediately telephoned to the Spanish 
commandant at the Manila Café de la Paix, who as 
quickly chartered the Castilla and the Velasco—two 
very good boats that had recently come in in ballast, 
with the idea of loading up with bananas and to- 
bacco. 

While waiting for these vessels to come out and be 
sunk, I ordered all hands to breakfast, thus reviving 
their failing courage. It was a very good breakfast 

tatoes in every style, beefetenk, chops, liver and 
acon, chicken hash, buckwheat cakes and fish-balls, 
coffee, tea, rolls, toast, and brown bread. 

Just as we were eating the latter the Casti/la and 
Velasco came out. 1 fired my revolver at the Castilla 
and threw a fiehbal! at the Velasco. Both immedi- 
ately burst into flames, 

Manila was conquered 

The fleet gone, the city fell. It not only fell, but 
slid, and by nightfall Old Glory waved over the citadel. 

The foe was licked. 

To-morrow I am to see Dewey again. 

I think I ehall resign to-night. 

P.S.—Please send word to the magazines that all 
articles by Dewey must be written by me. Terms, 
$500 per word. The strain has been worth it. 


























THE BARBER REMOVED If, 


THE GALLANT RESCUE. 











